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UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
A HANDIER, LESS COSTLY ADDING MACHINE... 


ELECTRIC ADDING- SUBTRACTING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 


In 14 months, Underwood has introduced 5 new 
products to master clear-cut paperwork problems. 


The phone-size, all-electric Add-Mate® has been a 
best-seller from the start . . . so neatly does it fit 
the needs of retailers, busy executives, profes- 
sional men, even housewives. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly solu- 
tions—Underwood has developed an extraordi- 
nary line of new products... 


% % a compact data processing “package” to 
cut clerical costs in any size company. 

% % a desk-size computer for virtually any firm 
employing over 100 persons. 

% % an electric typewriter with anentirely new 
keyboard design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on 
the way. For simpler, less costly ways to master 
paperwork, call Underwood. The advice you'll re- 
ceive is based on 64 years of experience. Prod- 
ucts are backed by over 2000 expert servicemen. 


machines and systems to master your paperwork 
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These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable “‘workshop” experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

“‘COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
taries, complete with the normal interruptions and distractions 
that go with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK"’ 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 
Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON . » MAIL TODAY! 





DITTO, inc., 3318 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois - 


Ditto. 


es ... the helping hand for modern business 
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Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 

tion, please send me: 

0 Copies — The Heart of Modern 
Business 

oO What Every Typist Should Know 
About Copies in Office Work 


‘2 Learning How to Use the DITTO 
D-10 


0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 
Instructions 


[_] Letterhead and Bilihead Masters 











Name, Title. 

School 

Address. Zone 
City, County State 
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The ABC Shorthand 
Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 
shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


* FIRST system with 85% 
student GRADUATION! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


typing instruction! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


* FIRST publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 
shorthand teaching! 


* FIRST to offer superior 


service to teachers. 


*” FIRST in national ad- 








FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ® 


LEADERSHIP 


in Business Education 


truly “different” — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 
FIRST in Employer Preference 










FIRST is Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more vertising over La neg 
efficient stenographers! prong SPEEDWRITING 






story this year! 


* FIRST in Student 
Recommendation. Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now stedvir 
SPEEDWRITIN 
were recommended by 
a successful graduate. 


* FIRST shorthand to 


tap the vast lucrative 
ADULT market — includ- 






FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course no other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 















ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing ing many who previously 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 64 million PROSPECTS monthly F ae. — 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school * at IEP ng — henge 






with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


* FIRST to offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
graduates of over 400 schools 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba — 
and Hawaii! 


history ! 





*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEELWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 

A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 
petition, as well! 










There are no strings to a 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 


The FACTS are that, unlike other 
franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING 
CHARGES NOTHING for the franchisee — SETS NO QUOTA — 
NO ADVERTISING MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXT- 
BOOKS YOU ORDER! The SPEEDWRITING COMPANY pays the entire 
cost of the $600,000 Annual National Advertising Campaign. You pay 

no assessments — no per student or inquiry charges. That's why an 
EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise is TODAY'S BEST 
INVESTMENT for farsighted, progressive business schools. = 


MOST IMPORTANT, SPEEDWRITING's adaptability to your curriculum swells 
your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 6-Weeks Shorthand Course or combined 
with typing in only 8-Weeks, SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 
Months Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial Course. Both 
on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING is easier to sell because students 
are on-the-job 4 to § MONTHS SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with 
SPEEDWRITING offer students a “‘bargain,"* yet YOU collect the same total tuition = 
per student as for symbol shorthands! 









Surel it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area — 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 

can mean to you. 
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eae he study of The American High School 
Today" has resulted in twenty-one recommenda- 
tions to “interested citizens” who desire to improve 
their high schools. These recommendations vitally 
concern not only citizens and general school ad- 
ministrators, but also business teachers and business 
teacher educators. 

This very readable and challenging report by the 
president emeritus of Harvard University is made 
at a strategic time when the stirring events of our 
Space Age have jolted most all thinking Americans 
about the quality of our social institutions, includ- 
ing our schools and colleges, in the realization of 
our American ideals of human worth and upliftment. 

The Conant report most likely will have a pro- 
found influence on boards of education and general 
school officials in charge of our high schools. Since 
the report undoubtedly will become a standard 
reference to consult in the widespread evaluation 
of the public high school, business teachers and 
business teacher educators will need to give the 
report most careful study and discussion in the 
spirit of challenge, not of blind acceptance. 

There are three phases of this study on which we 
desire briefly to comment: (1) the purpose and 
nature of the report, (2) some of the curriculum 
proposals, and (3) some of the guidance suggestions. 

Purpose and Nature of the Report. Conant has 
selected the comprehensive high school, a distinctive 
American educational institution, as the subject of 
his study; and has defined it “as a high school whose 
programs correspond to the educational needs of 
all the youth of the community.” 

He emphasizes that his report “is in no sense a 
survey of the comprehensive high school.” He seems 
to feel that it is very difficult to generalize about the 
American high school because there are “too many 
high schools of too many types.” Instead of that, he 
believes that valid judgments can best be made 
school by school. Of the 103 high schools in 26 states 


© en Conant, “The American High School Today.” New York: 
McGraw- ‘Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 
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which are included in his study, he personally 
visited 55 of them in 18 states. In his examination 
of these 55 high schools, he had in mind three princi- 
pal objectives: first, the objective of general educa- 
tion or common learnings which all students should 
have; second, the objective of elective programs of 
“marketable skills” or vocational education for those 
students who will need to enter employment directly 
from high school; and third, the objective of elective 
programs for those students ‘whose vocations will 
depend on their subsequent education in a college 
or university.” 

In connection with this matter of the main func- 
tions of the American high school in serving the 
needs of all its students, we recall that the American 
Association of School Administrators has expressed 
the central issue as follows: ‘‘Essentially the prob- 
lem with respect to American youth of secondary- 
school age is this: How can the school help each 
individual to discover and develop his best poten- 
tialities so that he may be personally happy and 
socially useful?’’? 

Conant appears to have shared with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators a deep 
concern for this central issue in the determination 
of the twenty-one recommendations that he makes 
for the improvement of the comprehensive high 
school. The philosophy of the American high school 
that he has expressed in his three main objectives 
would seem to be a very sound one on which to 
base the special goals and advancement of business 
education. 

Some of the Curriculum Proposals. In Conant’s 
Recommendation 2, he advocates that the total 
curriculum of a high school should be administered 
in a way to provide each student with an “‘individu- 
alized program” which will be most suitable for his 
needs, abilities, and interests. We strongly approve 
his policy of not classifying students into groups of 
specialized curriculums, such as college-preparatory, 





~Sixth Yearbook, 


Association of School Administrators, Thirt 
ashington, D. C.: 


* Ameri erican 
1958, “The High School in a Changing World,” p. 40. 
National Education Association. 
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vocational, and commercial. In a comprehensive 
high school devoted “to the ideals of equality of 
opportunity and equality of status,” using a phrase 
of Conant’s, we believe that it is appropriate to do 
away with the curriculum practice of labeling stu- 
dents as college “preps” and non-college “preps” 
with all the insinuations which such a classification 
creates among students, faculty, and parents. As 
Conant points out: “There is such a wide variety 
of possible courses of study open to undergraduates 
in our colleges and universities that the concept of 
specific preparation for college work is almost with- 
out meaning.’”* 

It is important for business teachers to observe 
that in the core of general education for all students, 
Conant would require for graduation only nine to 
ten units of subject matter. Over and above this 
general education requirement, he would organize 
on an elective basis the kinds of additional academic 
studies which he thinks that the academically tal- 
ented students should have. He recommends a mini- 
mum of eighteen units of study for such students. 
He feels that this program requires at least fifteen 
hours of student homework a week. 

It would seem possible for business teachers to 
meet the business training needs of high school 
students in a curriculum plan in which the core re- 
quirement of general education is limited to nine 
to ten units, and in which the programs for devel- 
opment of marketable skills and the programs for 
the academically gifted students are on an elective 
basis. 

Some of the Guidance Suggestions. Conant in 
Recommendation 1 stresses the importance of a 
counseling system to support his policy of an indi- 
vidualized program of studies for each student. This 
counseling system should have its beginning in the 
elementary grades and should be carefully articu- 
lated with the guidance program of the senior or 
four-year high school. Conant would have one full- 
time guidance counselor for at least every three 


— 


# Conant, op. cit., p. 60. 
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of the management team." 





the Conant Report 


hundred students. Moreover, he would want every 
guidance counselor “sympathetic to the elective pro- 
grams which develop marketable skills.” 

It should be heartening to business teachers to 
know that Conant in connection with elective pro- 
grams for development of employable skills believes 
that the policy of a high school “should be such as 
to insure that these programs are not used as dump- 
ing grounds for those of low academic ability.’ 

Business teachers need to exercise strong leader- 
ship in the establishment of an effective and a 
cordial working relationship with guidance coun- 
selors in their planning of individualized programs 
both for those who will begin business employment 
directly from high school and for the academically 
gifted students. In the latter group there will be 
many students who will begin their preparation for 
business careers beyond high school graduation. 
Business teachers have a co-operative responsibility 
for their advisement. 

In conclusion, we feel that the recommendations 
of the Conant Report for the improvement of the 
comprehensive high school call for most thoughtful 
consideration by business teachers and business 
teacher educators. It is up to the leadership of busi- 
ness education to be constructive and energetic in 
helping to maintain a wise balance of emphasis on 
the three primary objectives of the comprehensive 
high school which are proposed by Conant for the 
improvement of its curriculum and guidance pro- 
grams. Business teachers can anticipate that most 
likely there will be a determined effort by overly 
zealous academic leaders to use the Conant Report 
to justify an undue relative emphasis on the edu- 
cation of the academically talented students. The 
road to improvement of the comprehensive high 
school in its service to all students is a common-sense 
balance of the three main objectives. The future 
development of business education along such a 
road should be desirable and in the best interest 
of the students whom it is its privilege to serve. 





*Ibid., p. 45. 
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A Polemic On Old 


CCORDING to Galbraith, as he sees the current 
economic vista in his Affluent Society, we have 
too much money to spend as individuals and spend 


a B 5 
observation opinion it unwisely; but we devote too little money for 
public expenditures which are on the whole spent 
quite well. 


- - Individual spending certainly is erratic. For the 
an 0 | er ic a first time in many years, because of fewer install- 


ment purchases, outstanding consumer credit was 


| lower at the end of 1958 than it was at the beginning. 

However, public spending went on increasing in 
Herbert A. Tonne 1958 as it did every other year. As Galbraith points 
New York University out, it is a stabilizing influence. At least we know 


what to plan for in government spending. 

A generation ago we were led to believe that the 
ideal of a democratic economy was maximum eco- 
nomic freedom (consumer spending freedom) and 
a minimum take by the state for compulsory public 
expenditures. It is true that the individual consumer 
often spends (and saves) unwisely and governments 
sometimes spend (rarely save) quite intelligently. 
However, public spending went on increasing in 
often spends and saves wisely while the government 
spends and even wastes unwisely. There is no 
inherent virtue in either individual or governmental 
spending. Each should be judged on its merits. 

When the individual finds that he is spending 
too much he can try to earn more; he can spend 
less; or, he can go into hock and hope for the best 
in the future. Many of us still think the third choice 
the poorest. 
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Fashioned Thrift 


When government finds itself spending too much, 
it also has those three choices, and, again, the third 
is for most of us the poorest choice. The government 
of the State of New York under Governor Rocke- 
feller is most certainly choosing the wiser course 
in demanding increased taxes as compared to going 
into hock. The wisest choice which the Governor 
ignores is basic and fundamental decrease in expen- 
ditures. The Governor does challenge the people 
to show him where to make cuts—but that is his 
business. It is up to the administration in power 
to pinpoint the interesting but marginally useful 
functions that are being performed by the State. 

There are countless state activities in New York 
which are not performed in other states that never- 
theless, seem to get on very well. There are many 
new “‘services” that are not vital and many that are 
old that have increased six-fold in numbers of em- 
ployees and twenty-fold in cost. True, some state 
employees have been on the payroll for many years 
and should not be dismissed. However, many em- 
ployees retire every year and their functions can be 
given to others now. employed. The infamous 
“bumping” system of the federal government though 
done carelessly at least showed the way. New York 
was used only as example. However, California, as 
one example among many other communities, is in 
even a greater mess. The federal government, of 
course, is the most awesome public spender. 

Quasi-public institutions are often just as bad. 
Colleges always think of one thing when expendi- 
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tures tend to get ahead of income—increase tuition. 
Of course they and all other careless spenders blame 
that demon inflation. Yet the existence of this tyrant 
has been caused by institutions which increase their 
prices (taxes) in the name of meeting increased costs. 

Saving for the sake of saving is bad; but so is 
spending for the sake of spending. Governments and 
institutions that have government monopolies con- 
tinuously tend to increase their expenditures. The 
individual firm can go bankrupt, and does, if its 
practice is unsound. Governments tend to keep on 
spending until they have completely exhausted the 
producing power of the community. 

Yes, we want, and can afford, better schools, better 
roads, and better military protection; but, we can- 
not afford the waste that goes with rampant spend- 
ing. The waste must be reduced to reasonable levels 
before we increase taxation and prices to confisca- 
tory proportions. Business and economic teachers 
must make the people aware of the dire conse- 
quences of run-away spending—individual and gov- 
ernmental. The solution is reduction and elimina- 
tion of interesting but futile activity. If each of 
us will stop defending his pet governmental project 
we can soon get government spending into balance. 
Fortunately we do, by and large, have political 
democracy. However, if we, the American people, 
and we, the business teachers who should be their 
guides, fail to make. the people think ahead, it will 
be our own collective fault. The spenders are in 
the governmental saddle because we put them there. 
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How to give 
a beginner 
professional 
poise 


(in one swift ‘lesson ) 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming the 
favorite for teaching beginners, 
Why? You name it. Less time spent 
on key stroking and carriage drills. 
The famous Magic® Margin that 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 
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makes margin setting automatic. And 
uniform scales for easier “position- 
ing’’ of work on paper. 


Royal has thought of everything to 
make teaching and learning easier. 


Best For Advanced Students! 


Thank goodness! There’s less trouble 
changing from manual to electric 
models. Royal alone offers you the 
invaluable Touch Control® feature 
that lets students transfer easily and 
naturally to electric typing. 

And, of course, all controls are in 
the usual familiar positions—includ- 
ing tabular and back-spacing keys. 

New Royal Electrics are built to be 
reliable. Service interruptions hardly 


ever happen. (Still, any time you do 
need service, it’s nice to know Royal 
has more service facilities than any 
manufacturer. ) 


How about a demonstration today ? 
You’re the best judge—and your 
nearby Royal man would be delighted 
to oblige you, at your convenience. 
Call him now. He can help you and 
your students do a better job faster. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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eaching 

tudents 
To Work 
With Ease 


A girl who knows the answers: 
She learned in the classroom! 


Ethel Hale 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


“Let’s get together as business teach- 
ers and turn out confident, poised 
students who not only will be good 
secretaries, but will be at ease while 
they learn! We have every facility in 
the classroom. All we have to do is 
put our students up to the job.” 


HEN I interviewed twenty-five 
business-trained girls from 
seventeen different high schools, I 
found much information that seems 
to indicate teachers can do mere to 
put graduates at ease that first day 
on the job. Each interviewee had had 
no college training, and each girl had 
been out of high school no longer 
than five years; they had fresh mem- 
ories of their first days of work. 
Of all the girls questioned, not one 
was found who did not feel ill at ease 
during the first few days of work. 
This is generally expected by both 
student and teacher, of course, but 
a high school graduate of the busi- 
ness course should not become ter- 
rorized. For instance, one girl, when 
asked if she had been trained on how 
to answer the telephone, replied with 
an explosive, “No!” 
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Do You Provide Telephone Practice? 

She went on to explain that she 
was vehement on the subject of the 
need of telephone training in the high 
school. These were her words: 
“When I was in the office alone and 
the telephone rang, my heart came 
right up in my mouth. Pretty soon 
the phone got to be a horrible black 
object that scared me to death!” The 
girl continued to say that one of the 
experienced workers sensed her ter- 
ror and spent a few minutes show- 
ing her which button to push, what 
to say, and how to buzz the desired 
party. If an understanding employee 
had not extended a sympathetic hand, 
the girl might have left a rewarding 
position, 

Of the twenty-five interviewees, not 
one had had training on the Tele- 
trainer. Of course, this might be 
readily explained by the fact that this 
instrument appeared only in 1954; it 
became available in the Southwest— 
the location of most of the candidates 
—in the fall of 1956. However, today 
this instrument may be borrowed by 
any business teacher in any good- 
sized city, and will usually be trans- 
ported to any school, even in the rural 
areas. It is a device that, if used dur- 
ing only one class period, will put 
the potential new worker into a con- 
fident state regarding his own capa- 
bilities in answering the telephone. 


Do You Practice the Initial Interview? 


When the girls were asked if they 
had been trained on how to act during 
an interview, nine said yes and six- 
teen said no. Even of the nine who 
saul they had received training, none 
had actually gone through an inter- 
view. Many of the girls said they 
were extremely frightened during the 
interview, and three that the 
questions seemed too personal, al- 
though the information sought con- 
sisted of ordinary questions which 


said 


any employer would like to know re- 
garding any potential employee. 


Can Your Students Handle Personal 
tions? 


Following are some of the answers 
received when asked, “What manner- 
isms in the dictator distracted your 
attention when you were first on the 
job?” 

Dictator walked around the room. 


3 
Smoking while dictating ........... 4 
Interrupted by telephone ....... 4 

? 


Interrupted by visitors ............ 


A variety of answers were given 
when asked, “What did you find 
strange or difficult when you first 
began work ?” 

“I had to take a physical—no one 

warned me about that!” 

“I had never taken dictation from a 

man before!” 

“My boss just handed me the letter 
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and told me to answer it. My business 

teacher never warned me about this !” 

“TI was not told that the job in an office 
requires a great deal more than just 
shorthand and typing.” 

“No one told me I would be working 
with people ten, twenty, or thirty 
years older than I am.” 

“He never dictated the punctuation as 
the teacher did.” 

“The dictator would change his mind 
and say, ‘No, that isn’t the way I 
want it!’ or ‘Strike that sentence 
out!’ It was very confusing at first.” 

“Everything was strange!” 

Even though some of the remarks 
above might be out of the ordinary, 
I don’t believe we teachers would be 
wasting our time if we spent an ex- 
tra fifty minutes warning future 
secretaries of such things that they 
might consider catastrophic when 


they first begin to work. 


Have You Prepared for Real Dictation? 

Two questions which received al- 
most unanimous answers had to do 
with dictation in the shorthand class- 
room : “How often were you dictated 
to when it was not actually timed?” 
Twenty-four of the twenty-five an- 
swered, “Never.” One answered, 
“Once or twice.” Isn’t it better in the 
advanced classes to get away from 
the well enunciated, 100-words-per- 
minute, perfectly timed dictation now 
and then? Why not dictate at 160 
words a minute for a few brief sec- 
onds, then hesitate for as many sec- 
onds? Won’t this prepare the stud- 
ent for a more typical office situation ? 

Second, “Were outsiders brought 
into your shorthand class to dictate ?” 
Twenty-five answers were, “No.” 
Any bright high school boy can be 
taught to use the stop watch and dic- 
tate at 60 or 80 words per’ minute 
with very little training. Let’s utilize 
the facilities we have! A high school 
boy will be terribly flattered when he 
is asked to dictate to a class of all 
girls! And the girls will love the 
change! 

When the interviewees were asked 
if they thought their business teachers 
were too hard on them in high school, 
all twenty-five said no. Three an- 
swered that they thought so at the 
time, but did not feel that way after 
having worked. Let us not develop 
a guilty conscience all of a sudden 
and let up. Your students will thank 
you later. 
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Most Acquire Confidence On-the-Job 

The last question was asked to find 
how much confidence the workers 
had in themselves. They were asked, 
“Tf the President of the United States 
were going through your hometown 
and asked you to take some dictation 
for him, would you feel confident 
enough to go?” 

Fourteen of the twenty-five an- 
swered yes; nine answered no; and 
two said they would if they had time 
for a brief refresher course. It looks 
as though most of the girls gained 


greater confidence on the job. 

Teachers can better prepare the 
beginning employees in their own 
classrooms, Practice interviews, inter- 
rupted office-style dictation, and 
realistic telephone instruction are 
three projects to consider. 

Let’s get together as business teach- 
ers and turn out confident, poised 
students who not only will be good 
secretaries, but will be at ease while 
they learn! We have every facility in 
the classroom. All we have to do is 
put our students up to the job! 





mystery 
game 





typewriter 








In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 207 of the February issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 


AND 


THE FOLLOW—UP STUDY 


This article is a slight revision of a 
publication distributed in March, 
1957, by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction entitled 
“Questionnaire for the Use of a 
School District in Making a Survey 
of Business Offices and Stores and a 
Follow-up Study of Graduates of the 
Business Course.” 





William Selden 

Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





AGE 69 of the Pennsylvania De- 

partment of Public Instruction’s 
Bulletin 271, Business Education 
Manual, states: 


In order to determine what busi- 
ness subjects should be given in a 
secondary school, each _ school 
should make two surveys—a com- 
munity survey and a follow-up of 
graduates and dropouts. A com- 
munity survey is needed for the 
area in which the graduates seek 
employment to determine the op- 
portunities for business work and 
the kinds and levels of jobs filled 
by the graduates. A follow-up 
study of graduates and dropouts 
should be made to ascertain the 
types of positions obtained and 
training needed for successful 
placement and advancement. It is 
unwise for any business depart- 
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ment to adopt a sequence of busi- 
ness courses used ‘in another school 
merely because it is successful 
there. 

Teachers in the business education 
department should know what job 
opportunities are available in the em- 
ployment area and also the educa- 
tional requirements for these posi- 
tions. Also, a knowledge of the 
number and types of office machines 
used in the area is valuable. This in- 
formation can be procured by using 
a form similar to the Survey of Busi- 
ness Offices and Stores shown on next 
page. When a form of this nature 
is used it will be necessary to include 
the makes (name of manufacturer or 
trade name) of the most commonly 
used machines in the employment 
area. 

Students who have graduated from 
a business education department can 
generally offer valuable suggestions 
for improving the curriculum. By 
means of answering questions similar 
to those found on the Follow-Up 
Study of Graduates of the Business 
Education Course shown on page 243 
former students can explain the type 
of work they do as well as problems 
that have been encountered. 


Method 


Experience indicates that the best 
way to use these two forms is to in- 
terview administrative personnel in 
the business offices and stores in the 
community and graduates of the busi- 
ness education course at their places 
of employment. Responsibility for 
personal interviews can be divided 


advantageously between faculty and 
students with the faculty of the busi- 
ness education department interview- 
ing the business offices and stores in 
the community and the senior class 
business education major interview- 
ing the graduates. 

If it is not possible to contact per- 
sonally the offices and stores and the 
business education graduates, the 
forms of inquiry can be mailed with 
an explanatory letter. This procedure 
is not as_ satisfactory. Business 


teachers profit from a visit to the 


business offices and stores in the em- 
ployment area. By the same token, 
twelfth grade students enrolled in the 
business education curriculum profit 
from a conference with a recent 
graduate who has had some experi- 
ence in the business world. 


Frequency 


The questionnaire, Survey of Busi- 
ness Offices and Stores, should per- 
haps be used every five years. The 
questionnaire, Follow-Up of Gradu- 
ates of the Business Education 
Course, might be utilized each year. 
It would be advisable to use this 
form in the spring following gradua- 
tion so as to gain the benefit of the 
year’s experience. 

Neither of the questionnaires is to 
be considered a “standard” form. It 
may be advisable to revise them to 
secure more complete local informa- 
tion. For example, many teachers 
may prefer to seek “efficiencies” in- 
stead of, or as well as, “deficiencies” 
(see item three in Community Sur- 
vey form shown on next page). 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS OFFICES AND STORES 
Business Education Department 


Midh  SeWONS scisica ees sw Pennsylvania 








iets’ Oiniie 22 oss Os os ee See ee eee 0 0's ES ew eee gee 


NEE vs s-caghe 854.5 sale | coe eleeee 
Commenes By. os os us sds eay sce 
PIM korn we wae Pasa emus cae 


1. Indicate by number the positions in your office or store, which if 
they were vacant, would be filled by students completing the high 
school business education course. 


secrete ee a. Bookeeping Lis ey ine eIne 


Fey b. Clerical ...e....d, Stenographic 


2. Approximately how many graduates of the business education de- 
partment do you employ each year? ......... If you employ less 
than one a year, how many do you employ over a five year 
SS 2 ar 


3. Below are listed deficiencies found in office employees. Please 
check those you find most prevalent in the high school graduates 
that you employ in your office. 


General 

Failure to follow directions 

Failure to use common sense on the job 

Inability to manage personal business affairs effi- 
ciently 

Indifference 

Lack of initiative 

Lack of pride in work and in seeing the job to com- 
pletion 

Lack of willingness to do "little extras” 

h. Poor attendance 

ord i. Poor grooming 
vo Tardiness 

Tendency to waste time 

EES ie Gat Apia ie Bea ae an gs Ue nes 


..@. Failure to check work for accuracy 


cs Sets b. — Illegible handwriting 
..¢. Inability to answer the telephone correctly 
woken d. Inability to compose letters 


Inability to spell 
Inability to type with speed 
Insufficient knowledge of arithmetic 
Insufficient knowledge of filing 
Insufficient knowledge of bookkeeping 
Insufficient skill in operating duplicators 
Insufficient skill in using adding-listing machines and 
calculators 
Es Insufficient speed in taking dictation 
.m. Poor organization of work 
.n. Poor punctuation 
o. Others: 


rt oro +O 


4. What recommendations can you make for the high school to im- 
prove its business education course? ............... 5 ae 


5. Please list the number of each kind of machine used in your office 
as indicated below: 
Non- 


Electric Electric 


Full-Keyboard Adding-Listing Machines 


6. How many typewriters in your office have elite type? ......... 
How many have pica type? ......... 


7. Should the business education department offer instruction on the 
following types of machines? 


Full-Keyboard adding-listing machines 


Hisabs (eens a. 
AEE Ae oaire b. Ten-Key adding-listing machines 
eee: Cae wale c. Key-driven calculators 

Seiea sabe d. Rotary calculators 

ithe es woweirS . Fluid duplicators 


e 
.. Stencil duplicators 
. y. Transcribing machines 

h oo, LS any g Stree eee 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES OF THE BUSINESS COURSE 
Business Education Department 


Maiden Name 


Name and Address of Employer 


Present Position 


1. Check any definite difficulty you have experienced through the lack 
of a specific skill or qualification such as: 


Accuracy 
Arithmetic ; 
Business ethics 
Cooperation 
English or grammar 
Good grooming 
Initiative 

Interest 

Neatness in work 
Penmanship 
Punctuality 
Self-evaluation of work 
Speed and skill 
Spelling 

Work habits 


3. What problems did you encounter in the early stages of your work 
that further preparation in school might have helped you solve? 


. What knowledge of competencies, necessary in your work, were 
not covered in schoot? 


. Do you feel it would have been desirable to have one of your 
business teachers call upon you within six months after you started 
to work? { 


. Did you have to take any tests to secure your job? 
Yes No ........ If your answer is "Yes", what is the 


name, type, and/or description of test? .................. 


. Have you taken any additional courses beyond high school? 
Yes .. No If your answer is "Yes", please 


complete following: 
Name of Institution 
Name of Courses 


. What other jobs, in addition to the one you have now, have you 
had since graduation? 


Employer 
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High School, ...... 


.., Pennsylvania 


. Check the duties of all jobs you have held since graduation. If you 
have placed a check under Column |, will you also check the 
degree (second or third column) to which you feel your high school 
education prepared you for these duties. 

I Hl 


Adequate Inadequate 
Prepa- Prepa- 
Duties ration ration 
Clerical and Sales 


Cashier work 
Cut stencils 
Decorate store windows and 
counters 
Filing and Indexing 
Handling Incoming and out- 
going mail 
Information desk work 
Operate switchboard 
Prepare advertising for news- 
papers, circulars, etc. .... 
Price figuring and marking .. 
Retail selling 
Sort papers 
Take inventory 
Time-keeping 
Typewriting (envelopes) 
Typewriting (straight copy) . 
Wrapping packages 
Others: 


Secretarial and Stenographic 
Compose letters 
Compose and send telegrams 
Make appointments 
Proofreading 

Receive callers aa 
Take dictation using shorthand 
Use business reference books 
Use telephone 
Use timetables and make 
reservations 
CUMIN ha wk. 00 dass 


Bookkeeping 
Cost figuring 
Figure discounts 
Keep a full set of books ... 
Keep checkbook : 
Make out bills for customers . 
Make original entries . 

FO FONE WFR 2. cee scenes 
Posting . 
Prepare financial reports ... 
Reconcile bank statements 
Verifying postings 
Others: 


Operation of Office Machines 
Full-keyboard adding-listing 
machines Ns 
Ten-key adding-listing 
machines 
Key-driven calculators . 
Rotary calculators 
Fluid duplicators 
Stencil! duplicators 
Transcribing machines 
Typewriters (non-electric) 
Typewriters (electric) 
Others: 














Editor's Note: Beginning teachers may find this article especially helpful as a 
lead to several older references that may be overlooked in the search for current 


materials. 





MOTIVATION 
devices in 


general business 


Harry Jasinski 
Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


\\ HY use motivation devices in 
general business? A subject 
which deals with a person’s daily life 
should be naturally interesting to stu- 
dents!” If this fallacy were true, the 
general business teacher’s worries 
would be considerably lessened. 
General business is probably one of 
the most practical and down-to-earth 
subjects taught in high school today. 
It deals with the common, everyday 
activities of an American citizen— 
banking, insurance, postal services, 
communications, etc. However, this 
common aspect of the course—the 
characteristic which makes it so valu- 
able to every student—is also its 
weakness; i.e. a student recognizes 
that he knows a little bit about the 
subject. This attitude results in a 
minimum of reading and a feeling of 
boredom by the student. With this 
frame of mind on the part of the stu- 
dent, the teacher is immediately 
confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing the subject interesting to the stu- 
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“Motivation devices involving no ex- 
pense and requiring a small amount 
of effort on the part of the teacher 
may ‘snowball’ into a large amount 
of effort on the part of the students.” 


dent through the use of motivating 
devices—forces which make the stu- 
dent want to learn. 

Following are descriptions of some 
of the motivating devices which have 
been used in the general business 
classroom. 


Teacher Enthusiasm 


The teacher, by his voice, expres- 
sion, and manner, can relay his en- 
thusiasm for general business to his 
students. He can arouse his pupils 
by dramatizing his instruction.’ The 
mere phrasing of a question can mean 
the difference between a dull, bored 
class and a stimulated and interested 
group of students. In a unit on 
banking, the teacher shouldn’t ask, 
“What essential functions are per- 
formed by banks ?” Instead, he should 
challenge the students by asking, 
“What would happen to you or your 
family if all the banks in our town 
closed permanently ?”” 

General business is a subject which 


is about the students and their activ- 
ities—activities they are performing 
at present or activities they will per- 
form in the future. The course, as 
such, should be taught on the student 
level. This can be accomplished by a 
careful choice of words in question- 
ing and discussion in the classroom. 

Another manner in which the 
teacher may be a motivating device in 
general business is in his phrasing of 
assignments which will encourage the 
students without their realizing it. 

The following is a list of assign- 
ments suggested by Selden that may 
be given for various units in the gen- 
eral business course :° 


e@ Applying for a job: “Suppose you de- 
cide that you would like to secure a job for 
the summer months. How would you go 


about applying for a position?” 


© Budgeting: “Take the total amount of 
money that you earn and that you receive 
from your parents for spending purposes 
and budget this money according to how 
you have been saving and spending it. Then 
prepare a budget indicating how you think 
you should save and spend your money.” 


© Budgeting: “Make up a time budget ac- 
cording to the way it is presently spent by 
you in various activities. Then prepare a 
second time budget indicating the best plan 
in spending your time in the various ac- 
tivities in which you are engaged.” 


@ Consumer education: “List the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of buying goods 
on sale.” 


@ Home ownership: “Do you think it is 
better to own your own home or to rent? 
Give reasons.” 


@ Insurance: “If your father should tell 
you that he is willing and can afford to 
take out an insurance policy, what type 
would you choose to have him purchase for 
you?” 


@ Sending money: “If you are to send $20 
to a person 300 miles away, by what method 
would you send it? Why?” 


© Shipping goods: “If you are to send $30 
worth of goods to a person 300 miles away, 
by what method would you send the pack- 
age? Why?” 


© Thrift: “Suppose you are able to save. a 
certain amount of ‘money each week for a 
college education. How would you invest 
your money?” 


e Transportation: “Your family plans a 


trip. Explain what means of transportation 
would be the most desirable to meet the 
family needs.” 


© Advertising: “List the different methods 
of advertising that you can use in selling 
an affair to the public.” 
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@ Communication: “This class is going to 
put on a play and has neglected ordering 
the play books which will be needed within 
the next three days. What would be the 
most satisfactory way of securing the play 
books ?” 


@ Employment: Pick out four or five jobs 
and have the students point out advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 


© Investments: Give students an assumed 
amount of money and have them tell where 
they would invest the money and why. 


Readiness 


The activity method of teaching the 
general business course may be used 
to vary the routine of the classroom. 
By this method, student-planned and 
teacher-planned projects can be used 
to cope with individual differences as 
each student may work on an activity 
according to his or her skill. Activi- 
ties may be performed individually or 
by committees.‘ ° 


Teacher Enthusiasm 


To enable students to understand 
family finance more readily, the lan- 
guage of basketball could be used. 
The family is the team ; fundamentals 
of successful planning, the rules of 
the game; income is the offense and 
spending the defense; experts on 
finance are the coaches and parents 
the officials; the record keeper is the 
scorekeeper and the goal of the bud- 
get, such as a savings account or a 
college education, is the trophy.® 


Goals 


At the beginning of the business 
course, the class is given a preview 
of the activities to be studied in the 
course and a suggestion is made that 
the course culminate in a field trip. 
The class is to decide on the destina- 
tion of the trip. Throughout the va- 
rious units, such as travel, budgeting, 
insurance and banking, discussion is 
given to the trip as to how each unit 
will apply to the trip and where the 
best opportunities are to see these 
units in action.® 


Games 


Divide the class into “banks” of 
from five to nine members with a 
president, teller, bookkeeper, auditor 
and a messenger as a minimum. Each 
class member will open an account of 
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$200 in one of the banks and each 
person will write and receive five 
checks for five different amounts as 
shown on a teacher-prepared chart. 
The checks are deposited by the payee 
and the checks cancelled and cleared. 
The bank cycle can be repeated as 
many times as desired.” 


School and Community Relations 


The nature of field trips will be de- 
termined by the type of community in 
which the school is located. For ex- 
ample, classes in an agricultural area 
could visit feed lots or an auction or 
a grain elevator. Most communities 
have a bank, telephone office, news- 
paper office, or transportation facili- 
ties which make interesting field trips. 
Before a field trip, the students should 
be briefed on the itinerary and told 
of some high points to look for and 
during the tour the teacher should 
stay in the background. Discuss the 
field trip with the class while it is still 
fresh in the students’ minds.® 


Group and Individual Projects 


To acquaint students with business 
procedure, a store could be set up 
within the classroom. Displays, bul- 
letin boards and an assembly program 
which would illustrate the need for 
consumer information could be pre- 
pared by the class." 

To become acquainted with corpor- 
ate organization, each student would 


be asked to select a corporation of - 


which he will make a special study, 
preferably one in his own town. He 
will visit the company office or obtain 
an analysis manual on the company in 
order to learn the name of the com- 
pany officials, how the corporation 
capital is raised, the amount and 
kinds of stocks and bonds outstand- 
ing and other facts about the com- 
pany. After the information is as- 
sembled, he will write a report de- 
scribing his company. For a period 
of two or three weeks, he will follow 
the prices of the securities of his 
company on the stock exchange and 
recommend it as favorable or unfa- 
vorable for investment.® 

Another procedure in teaching a 
unit on corporations would be to allot 
each student a fictitious amount of 
money which he would invest in stocks 
and/or bonds. At the end of a speci- 


fied period of time, the students 
would report on their earnings or 
losses. 

Facts could be dramatized by ap- 
pointing a student committee to write 
a skit on a pertinent general business 
situation, such as making a loan, buy- 
ing insurance, or purchasing goods. 
The teacher would aid the students 
by giving them a detailed plot to use 
as a guide in preparing the skit. After 
the writing is completed, the skit 
would be rehearsed and enacted for 
the remainder of the class.” 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-Visual aids should be used 
to stress the importance of instruc- 
tion and discussion. 

Haas" suggests the use of the fol- 
lowing visual aids in the general busi- 
ness classroom : 


Blackboard—record important details of 


a lecture. : 
Turnover charts—build around pictures 


and chapter facts. 

Manuals and scrapbooks—fill with clip- 
pings which are related to the subject. 

Maps and charts—easy to see by students. 

Graphs. 

Objects (actual things), specimens (parts 
or all of real objects), and models (small 
scale copies of objects). 

Field trips. 

Flash or flip cards. 

Posters. 

Films, 

Presentation boards (felt board, flannel 
board, or snap-on board). 


Students can obtain benefit from 
preparing such visual aids as bulletin 
boards, previews of films, slides, 
graphs, and charts. 


Every general business course must 
give considerable attention to arith- 
metic—so much in fact, that the 
teacher is often hard pressed to find 
new and novel ways to make arith- 
metic drill interesting and lively. 

To enliven the arithmetic portion 
of general business, the teacher could 
form a “bee” composed of two teams 
(boys vs. girls; row vs. row; for first 
half of alphabet vs. second half). 
Some provision would be made for 
those who would make mistakes and 
drop out. Problems would be quick- 
solving ones based on current and re- 
cent types of math problems studied 
and would be prepared by the stu- 
dents. 
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A good type of problem which 
could be used would be the continu- 
ous-process problem, such as: How 
much is five plus seven times three 
substract nine divided by three plus 
six divided by five? Two forms of 
this game may be followed: (1) have 
a separate round of each type of 
problem (addition, subtraction, divi- 
sion, or multiplication) or (2) 
shuffle the problems and select at 
ra1dom.™ 


Suitable Activities 


Gladys Bahr* has compiled activi- 
ties which would be suitable for the 
general business course as follows: 


“Reading activities include supplementary 
materials, newspapers, magazines, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, charts, and tables.” 


“Writing activities include taking notes, 
preparing original compositions, reports, 
answers to questions, calculations, outlines, 
letters, charts, and tables.” 


“Speaking activities include participation 
in class discussions, reports, forums, de- 
bates, asking and answering questions, quiz 
programs, plays, and assemblies.” 


“Seeing activities cover blackboard and 
bulletin board displays, illustrations, ex- 
hibits, globes, models, motion pictures, and 
filmstrips.” 


“Listening activities include radio and 
television broadcasts, recording, talks by 
teacher or students, lectures by outside 
speakers, and discussion groups.” 


“Thinking activities call for student 
participation in planning and carrying on 
the class program as well as analyzing and 
solving practical problems.” 


“Collecting activities can satisfy the 
natural tendency to collect stamps, coins, 
autographs, business stationery, newspaper 
and magazine clippings, products, scrap 
books, samples, forms, and other business 
materials.” 


“Investigating activities may include a 
survey of local business firms, an investiga- 
tion to determine the cost of installment 
buying, visiting a bank to obtain financial 
advice, a comparison of the cost of identical 
items in different stores, analysis of radio 
advertising, investigation of local trans- 
portation facilities, and other projects re- 
lating to home, school, or community busi- 
ness affairs.” 


An examination of the above list 
gives an adequate sampling of moti- 
vation material which may be utilized 
by the general business teacher. 


Conclusion 


In reading literature for prepara- 
tion of this article, it was found that 
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many authors are in agreement as to 
the type of motivation devices to be 
used in the general business class- 
room. Most of the devices suggested 
were inexpensive or involved no 
financial outlay whatsoever. 

Expenses which would be incurred 
by the school in using the motivaion 
devices included in this paper would 
be for materials on which to prepare 
graphs, charts, or displays ; firm rent- 
als ; transportation for field trips ; and 
stamps and stationary used to inquire 
for information. 

The motivation devices which in- 
volve no expense require a small 
amount of effort on the part of the 
teacher which may “snowball” into a 
large amount of effort on the part of 
the students. 
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UNCLE SAM 


By Shirley Singer 
Woodbridge High School 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


. This is an extremely clever design 
and far more difficult than first seems 
apparent. Even though one letter was 
used throughout—the small "x''—the 
typewriter artist was able to get an 
excellent likeness by (1) correct place- 
ment of these "x's" and (2) by com- 
bining the use of the variable-line 
spacer and the paper release (used 
to turn the paper in the typewriter 
to get the well-executed curved lines). 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 7 
Other designs submitted in the con- * 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


evaluating 
Student 
learning 


in 
bookkeeping 


Evaluation is going on constantly 


N all learning situations, evaluation 

is necessary for the purpose of 
measuring the degree to which that 
which was taught by the teacher was 
actually learned by the students. And 
bookkeeping is no exception. We 
shall therefore treat briefly some of 
the aspects of the problem of evaluat- 
ing pupil learning in bookkeeping. 


Informal Methods 


We might point out that evaluation 
is going on constantly. The student’s 
daily work, both oral and written, is 
an index of the degree to which learn- 
ing is taking place. His answers to 
questions, the very questions that he 
asks, are indicative of the degree to 
which the work is being assimilated 
by him. 

Such informal methods, valuable 
though they are, are not always re- 
liable. Aside from the danger of 
excessive subjectivity, there is the 
question of personalized reactions in 
an informal atmosphere. Some stu- 
dents are too withdrawn and there- 
fore not prone to participate as ac- 
tively in the classroom d'scussions as 
are others. Some students submit 
written work that reflects cooperative 
activity rather than individual effort 
and therefore cannot be judged on 
the basis of what they submit. On 
the other hand, there are many stu- 
dents who fail to indicate correct 
responses initially on practice work, 
but whose retention is permanent once 
they overcome certain difficulties. 


Formal Methods 


It is for this reason that more for- 
mal methods of evaluation are re- 
sorted to. Moreover, it is interesting 
to study the degree of correlation be- 
tween informal judgments and for- 
mal tests results. Where there is a 
high degree of correlation, judgment 
is confirmed. Where there is a low 
degree of correlation, investigation is 
in place. 

What formal methods are avail- 
able? In brief, four types are pos- 
sible. These are: (a) the daily “slip” 
test; (b) the unit test; (c) the mark- 
ing-period test ; and (d) the midterm 
or final examination. Three of these 


will be discussed briefly; the fourth 
will be treated more fully. 


The “Slip” Test 

The “slip” test or daily quiz is an 
effective device for getting the class 
period under way with dispatch and 
for measuring in an instant whether 
students have mastered the previous 
day’s lesson successfully. For ex- 
ample, one day after the class was 
taught the sales income account, the 
“slip” test would require the students 
to frame the entry for the transaction, 
“Sold goods for $100 cash.” Obvi- 
ously, the purpose there is to see 
whether the students credit a sales in- 
come account. 


The Marking-Period Test 

A test given at the end of the 
marking period serves- as a periodic 
stock-taking. It covers the various 
items that were taken up during a 
space of six to ten weeks. At least, 
it can serve that purpose. As it works 
out in practice, a test of this kind 
usually deteriorates into a means for 
obtaining a numerical rating for each 
student. 

By its very timing, a test of this 
kind is generally a waste of time. Stu- 
dents are busy preparing for several 
such tests concurrently and are there- 
fore too exhausted to do justice to any 
of them. Moreover, one bookkeeping 
test alone is not sufficiently reliable. 


The Midterm or Final Examination 

The midterm or final examination 
is generally representative of every- 
thing that was taken up by the class 
over an extended period o/ time. 
Great care is taken in its preparation 
and the results on such a test are 
worthy of analysis by the teacher. 

Sole dependence on this test as 
the criterion for measuring student 
growth is unwarranted. Moreover, 
if students do not go through the ex- 
perience of taking bookkeeping tests 
periodically, they are*ill at ease when 
they submit to a formal midterm or 
final examination. 


The Unit Test 

The unit test, therefore, becomes 
an important medium for measuring 
student growth and diagnosing stu- 
dent problems in bookkeeping. Given 
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at the completion of a unit of work, 
it pinpoints deficiencies in the learn- 
ing process before these get the 
chance to contribute to long-term 
damage. 

The test is a signal to both teacher 
and student. The teacher sees where 
his instruction has failed to register. 
The student, in turn, is shocked out 
of his complacency and finds the 
phases of the unit in need of rein- 
forcement highlighted. 


Guiding Principles in the Construction 
of Unit Tests 


The following pointers are offered 
as guides in the preparation of a unit 
test: 

1. List the specific learning out- 
comes that you would like to measure. 

2. To permit of speed in marking, 
make the test brief yet representative 
of the work of the unit. 

3. Insofar as is possible, have each 
question independent of the others. 

4. To make for speed in marking, 
have recourse to an objective-type of 
test. 

5. Arrange your questions in the 
order of increasing difficulty. 

A specimen diagnostic unit test is 
reproduced on this page. 

The reader will note that the speci- 
men test is confined to interest cost 
and interest income. Too often, the 
teacher-devised test covers everything 
taught to date, with but one or two 
transactions out of ten devoted to 
the new work. As a result, students 
who failed to apply themselves to the 
new work can still attain a high 
rating. On the unit quiz presented 
above, however, no student can at- 
tain a satisfactory mark if he failed 
to learn the work of the current unit. 

To help localize errors, the test is 
divided into three parts, devoted re- 
spectively to reading, arithmetic, and 
entry work. In the language part 
(Question 1), variety of expression 
brings to light those terms which are 
not fully understood by the students. 
The arithmetic part (Question II) 
calls for care in applying the 60-day 
method to simple situations—interest 
on round numbers for 60 days, 30 
days, and 3 months, and for 60 and 
QV) days on odd sums of dollars and 
cents. 
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. Reading and Interpretation—20%. 


For each of the following transactions, indicate 


CR if cash was received by us. 
CP if cash was paid by us. 
O if we neither received nor paid money. 


a. We paid Smith's note due today. 





b. We received $306 from M. Nolan in payment of a $300 interest-bear- 








ing note due today. b. 
c. We issued a 30-day note to Carl Young for $800. c. 
d. Our bank notified us that it collected the $400 note which Clark gave 

us last month. d. 



































o aoe o 





e. We honored our 30-day interest-bearing note drawn in favor of Roberts 

for $250. 5 
f. We issued a check for $315 to Rollins in settlement of account. f 
g. We received a 30-day note from Cook for $350 with interest at 6%. g. 
h. Taylor ‘renewed his $308 note due this day. h 
i. We received a check for $404 from Bates on account. i. 
j. We borrowed $350 from the National City Bank, giving them a 

90-day note in payment. 
\|. Arithmetic—30%. 

Compute the interest on each of the following notes: 
a. $300 for 60 days at 6%. 
b. $450 for 30 days at 6%. 
c. $800 for 3 months at 6%. 
d. $975.40 for 90 days at 6%. 
e. $1459.87 for 60 days at 6%. 


Ill. Entries—50%. 
Record entries for each of the following. 


a. Received a 30-day interest-bearing note for $250 from Martin Motors Co. 

b. Sent a 60-day note for $200 to G. Ball in settlement of account. 

c. Received a check for $193 in payment of Carter's note of $190 and interest $3. 
d. Paid Ruppert Brown's $400 note due this day together with $4 interest. 








The question calling for entries 
(Question III) is one of bookkeeping 
skill exclusively. Amounts of in- 
terest are announced; even the lan- 
guage is simplified, so that the prob- 
lem before the student is one of de- 
ciding what entry is to be made to 
record the facts. 

The greatest value of a diagnostic 
unit test of the kind presented here 
lies in the speed with which it can be 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 


marked and the revealing nature of 
the rated paper. No elaborate audit 
is required to rate the paper; at the 
same time, the difficulties are isolated 
and localized. Thus the teacher sees 
what phases of instruction have not 
taken root and the student sees at 
what specific points he needs indi- 
vidual help. A series of such diag- 
nostic tests tells a most interesting 
story ! 











For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


“And when are you going to show 
them the ‘6% for 60-day’ method?” 


Turn to the last page of this magazine for the answer to this question. 
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REVERSE THE “A” AND “J” KEYS? 


Galen Stutsman 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


One of the chief deterrents to revis- 
ing the key arrangements has been 
the resistance of typists (as well as 
teachers) to having to unlearn and 
relearn a pattern of touch typewrit- 
ing. 


TUDENTS have long ‘complained 

about the difficulty of striking keys 
on a manual typewriter with the weak 
little fingers. This problem of the di- 
vision of labor among the fingers on 
the typewriter keyboard has long been 
the subject of investigation and many 
proposals for rearranging the. keys 
have been advanced. The Dvorak 
keyboard has probably received most 
publicity and undoubtedly has a great 
deal of merit. : 

One of the chief deterrents, how- 
ever, to revising the key arrangements 
has been the resistance of typists (as 
well as teachers ) to having to unlearn 
and relearn a pattern of touch type- 
writing. From the manufacturer’s 
standpoint, it is immaterial what the 
arrangement of the keys may be— 
they can produce them in any ar- 
rangement that is demanded. 

While I have long doubted the ad- 
visability of completely rearranging 
the keys on the typewriter, it has 
bothered me very much that a letter 
with the frequency of the “A” should 
have been assigned to the weakest 
finger, whereas the low frequency 
“J” was given to one of the strongest. 
Why not reverse them? I have made 
a start in researching this change and 


would like to invite others to join’ 


in, too. 
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Any competent typewriter repair 
man can do in about twenty minutes 
what ours did for us—switch the type 
faces of the “A” and “J” keys on one 
of our typewriters. This in no way 
harms the machine, and the keys can 
be changed back just as readily at 
any time desired. Since our key- 
board was blank, the key buttons did 
not need to be changed also. 

There were some questions which 
immediately came to mind. How 
much of a task would it be for a typist 
to grow accustomed to the change? 
What frustration would result from 
conflicting with previously learned 
patterns? What would happen when 
the individual would change to a 
standard keyboard or would have 
occasion to change back and forth? 
How long would it take an average 
typist to become as accurate with this 
changed keyboard as she was before? 
To find answers to these and similar 
questions, the following plan was 
tried. 


Plan of Experiment 


In each of my three typing classes 
I asked for a volunteer to try out the 
changed-keyboard typewriter (here- 
after identified as the X machine). 
The first three girls who volunteered 
were fairly typical, with one being a 
bit superior in her present typing skill 
to the other two. The experiment for 
each girl was to continue for eight 
class periods (two weeks of four class 
meetings each), or an equivalent of 
approximately six and one-half hours 
actual time involved—less than one 
normal working day. The following 
routine was used for each girl. 

The first day on the X machine, the 


girl was given a book of straight copy 
used for timed writings. She was 
told to type for fifteen minute periods 
more or less continuously. At the 
end of each such period, she was to 
draw a line across the paper indicat- 
ing the end of a 15-minute period. 
She then repeated this procedure 
twice more during the period, thus 
producing three fifteen-minute sec- 
tions on her paper. Later the num- 
ber of “A’s” and “J’s” in her copy 
were counted and also the number of 
times either letter was typed incor- 
rectly. On the second day, exactly 
the same procedure was followed. 
The typist merely continued on in 
the copy book used for the experi-— 
ment. 

On the third day, the girl was in- 
structed to continue on the X ma- 
chine but to change over to typing 
the class work which the other mem- 
bers of the class were doing that par- 
ticular day. This pattern was also 
followed on the fourth day. At the 
end of each day, her papers were 
collected, the number of A’s and J’s 
counted and the number of errors on 
these two letters noted. 

On the fifth day, the student was 
instructed to return to her regular 
machine for the entire period doing 
the class work of the day. Her copy 
was again checked as before for the 
number of A’s and J/’s it contained 
and the number of errors made on 
these two letters. On the sixth day 
she returned to the X machine, typing 
the day’s class work; on the seventh 
day she typed on her regular machine ; 
and on the last day, she again spent 
the period typing on the X machine 
doing the regular class assignments. 
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Results 


So far, I have tabulated the results 
from four girls who have taken part 
in the experiment to date, and others 
will be used when the new semester 
begins. The results from the first 
girls were so similar, however, that I 
feel some tentative conclusions may 
be made even at this early stage. 

Some facts appeared which will 
probably be of interest to the reader. 
One which will be surprising to many 
is the relative frequencies of the let- 
ters A and J in unselected copy. This 
provided one of the chief difficulties 
experienced by the girls—the letter 
“J” occurred so infrequently that they 
had more trouble in building up an 
automatic response to it than they 
did to the letter “A”. The table will 
illustrate this. 


patterns for striking the letter “J.” 
The low frequency of the letter would 
tend to minimize the seriousness of 
this problem. 

Another fact which was surprising 
was the apparent ease with which the 
girls shifted their mental gears from 
an established pattern to a new one— 
at least in typing the ‘ .gh frequency 
letter A. The accompanying table 
shows the first two periods of experi- 
ence with the experimental machine 
divided into 15-minute intervals to 
show the variations in accuracy. The 
letter “J” is not tabulated because of 
the wide fluctuation in percentages 
caused by the infrequency of the 
letter. For example, in a fifteen- 
minute period of typing there oc- 
curred sometimes only one “J” which 
is typed correctly gave a 100 per cent 
figure for accuracy, but if missed 


ACCURACY IN TYPING A'S AND J'S ON THE EXPERIMENTAL TYPEWRITER 





Jean 2404 2379 
Nancy 2123 2034 
Sandra 2232 2201 
Gay 1386 1341 

8145 7955 


No. of A’s  No.Correct % Correct No.of J’s No. Correct 9% Correct 


99% 33 13 39.5% 
96 60 32 53.5 

99 38 30 79 

97 28 9 32 
98% 159. 84 52.5% 








It is interesting to note that Jean 
missed only 25 A’s out of 2,404, 
Nancy missed 89 out of 2,123; San- 
dra missed 31 out of 2,232; and Gay 
missed 45 of 1,386. It is probable 


gave a zero per cent—obviously not 
very revealing from a statistical view- 
point. For the letter “A”, however, 
the number ranged from 82 to 366 
for each of the 15-minute periods. 


PERCENTAGE OF ACCURACY IN TYPING "'A'' DURING SIX 15-MINUTE PERIODS 
ON THE MENTAL TYPEWRITER 








EXPERI 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

Jean area 99 98 99 99 
Nancy 92 95 98 96 98 96 
Sandra 98 99 100 97 99 98 
Gay 89 96 97 95 97 98 





that this percentage of error is not 
significantly higher for these girls 
than it would have been for these let- 
ters in typing on their regular ma- 
chines over a like period of time. In 
the case of J’s, however, the occur- 
rence of this letter was so widely 
spaced that the established pattern of 
finger movement for typing “J” usu- 
ally asserted itself before the girls 
could stop it. Obviously, a longer 
period of practice on the X machine 
would be required to substitute the 
use of the left little finger in habit 
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Individual Reactions 


At the end of each of the eight day’s 
typing, the girls were to jot down 
their reactions, emotional and other- 
wise, to the experiences of the period 
and at the end of the experiment to 
summarize their feelings about chang- 
ing these two letters on the typewriter. 
Perhaps a few excerpts will prove 
interesting. 

Of her last day on the X machine, 
Jean wrote: 

Eighth Day: Worked on the new key- 
board today. Was not hard to type on at 


all. I never thought I could switch back and 
forth with such ease. Perhaps there were 


several errors on my papers, but I was at 
ease while typing. I am sure that if I typed 
on the new keyboard for a week under of- 
fice conditions, I would acquire the habit. 


Nancy commented as follows: 

At first it was hard getting used to the 
change, especially with words in which I 
had worked out a pattern. Gradually as I 
got used to the change it became easier; 
and, I believe, it would have improved my 
speed if I had done it longer. I think one 
of the reasons was that my index finger is 
much stronger than my small finger. I 
found also that my fingers did not get so 
tired as when I typed regularly. It wasn’t 
hard changing day to day from one machine 
to the other, but it was easier to go back 
to the experimental machine. I do like it 
much better and rather regret having to go 
back to the regular machine, although it 
did take more concentration than a normal 
typewriter does. I had started to work out 
patterns on the X machine, but I was not 
able to develop them fully. 


Sandra had this to say: 

During the second week I typed one day 
on a regular typewriter and the next day 
on the experimental typewriter. This 
switching back and forth each day didn’t 
bother me too much. In fact, I felt that it 
was fairly easy to change. It was somewhat 
like pulling a switch. One day I would tell 
myself, “Today you will type as you used 
to” and I did. The next day I told myself, 
“Okay, today you will change your habits 
and type the “A” with your right hand in- 
dex finger.” The strange thing about hav- 
ing to tell myself these things was that I 
only had to do it when I typed in the class- 
room. Whenever I typed at home or in 
another classroom, I never gave the experi- 
mental typewriter a thought. I could pick 
up my old method with no trouble at all. 
But when I was in the typing room, I 
felt a sort of mental block of some kind. 

Personally I like the change of the “A” 
to the right hand index finger. The use of 
the hands is split up more evenly. It would 
by far be a more convenient position as the 
“A” is a very common letter. The strain 
on the body would be a lot less as the 
right hand is stronger. Higher speeds 
could be acquired because of these points. 


From my own experience in typing 
on the X machine, I tend to agree with 
the reactions of these girls. I found 
it quite easy to make this compara- 
tively slight change in typing habits. 
Certainly it was no more difficult than 
learning that the apostrophe on some 
machines is controlled by the right 
hand little finger instead of by the 
middle finger. Of course the use of 
electric typewriters removes much of 
the reason for switching the A and J 
keys, but even here I feel there may 
be some advantage in making the 
change due to the load which the little 
fingers have in manipulating the shift 
keys. 
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Dersonaliz 
business law 


Or your 
Students 


Vernon W. Stone 

Maryland State College 

Division of University of Maryland 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


Abstract, scientific considerations are 
removed; Practical, social values 
evolve. 


ERHAPS most instructors of 

business law make use of cases to 
be briefed. Also, the same instructors 
probably schedule trips to the local 
courts. It would appear, however, 
that few instructors combine the two 
activities ; that is, have students, from 
time to time, brief cases which are 
on the local court docket. 

Briefing cases’ can be used to 
real and practical advantage. Students 
are especially interested in a law as- 
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signment when the case has been 
lifted from a practical situation and 
they have knowledge of the parties 
involved. There is some personal, 
local interest in the outcome of such 
a case, missing, of course, when stud- 
ents are assigned for briefing imper- 
sonal case no. 6, from page 174 of 
the textbook or from some other such 
source. 

Using real cases affords students 
the opportunity to understand pre- 
cisely how a case comes about, how 
it is cited, how it is considered, and 
how it is ultimately decided. A taste 
of real law can be so fascinatingly 
genuine that students will be sold on 
the legal profession early, though that 
is not the first objective of business 
law. Invariably, however legal prin- 


ciples and their applications are more 
meaningful and lasting when briefing 
is a part of the law course. 


Case Brief Form 

The case brief form illustrated 
herein has been designed by the au- 
thor. The basic form has been used 
successfully for a number of years. 
Sufficient blank spacing, to be filled 
in by the student, follows each of the 
sections : 


Section I 


Title of form, “Case Brief Sheet.” 

Case No., the number of the case in the 
series of required cases to be briefed. 

Date, the date the case is due. 

Instructor, the name of the instructor of 
the subject or course. 

Student, the name of the student who 
briefed the case. 


CASE BRIEF SHEET 
Case No. 7 
Date November 4, 1958 


SECTION I 


Instructor V. WwW. Stone 


Student Donald D. Blevins 





CITATION (UMBERGER v. WESTMORELAND, 218 Ark. 632, 238 S.W. 2d 495) 





SECTION II 


FACTS Mrs. Umberger rented a safe-deposit box at her bank. After her 


death, the safe-deposit box was opened by her husband, Mr. Umberger, the 








administrator of the estate. An envelope containing $540 in currency was 





found in the box. On the: outside of the envelope, the following words ap- 





peared in Mrs. Umberger's handwriting: 


"This is for Mary Ann Westmoreland.” 





Mr. Umberger, on behalf of his wife's estate, claimed that the money belong- 





ed to the estate. 








SECTION III 


LEGAL QUESTION__Is delivery of a gift necessary to effect transfer of title 


to the property? 








DECISION (Yes or No) Yes. 


JUDGMENT FOR (Name) 


Unberger P 





SECTION IV 





RULE OF LAW 








conditions: (a) 


To be effective, an inter vivos gift must comply with two 
intent to make the gift and (b) delivery of the property, 





Although the first condition was apparently fulfilled, the latter condition 





was lacking. Accordingly, there was no gift. 








SECTION V 
OPINION OR COMMENT 


Symbolic delivery would have sufficed; that is to say, 





delivery of the key--the means of control of the property--would have re- 





sulted in a binding gift between the would-be donor and the would-be donee. 
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Section II 


Facts, a full statment of all available 
facts in the case, either found in the text- 
book or supplied by the instructor. Other 
source materials may be employed; or, the 
student may be required, on occasions, to 
reconstruct the set of facts based on a given 
situation. 


Section III 


Legal Question, the question in which 
the judge, the jury (if operative), and the 
attorneys are interested, inasmuch as the 
answer thereto will usually determine 
whether the plaintiff or the defendant re- 
ceives the judgment. After observing a re- 
cital of facts with reference to the case, at 
least one question with respect to the law 
will be in line for consideration. Ordinarily 
a defendable answer to that question will 
decide the case. 

If the case comes from a textbook, the 
question may appear at the end of the 
statement of facts. Sometimes it will be 
set apart; at other times, it will appear to 
be a part of the facts. Even if the ques- 
tion does so appear, it may require restate- 
ment. At any rate, legal discernment is 
required on the part of the student. 

In some instances, however, the question 
may be posed by the instructor; or, the 
student may recognize the legal point to be 
discussed and clarified on the basis of his 
having studied the legal principle involved. 

It is desirable that the legal question be 
asked in such a way as to elicit a “yes” or 
“no” response. Otherwise, minor difficulty 
may result in the student’s effort to com- 
plete the brief. 

Decision (Yes or No), the affirmative or 
negative answer to the legal question. 
Seldom will both decisions apply simul- 
taneously; likewise, infrequently will either 
“yes” or “no” suffice. In either case, the 
student will be forced to make certain as- 
sumptions. 

Judgment For (Name), the name of the 
party for whom the decision is rendered. 
The name is preferable to the indication of 
either “plaintiff” or “defendant”, in that 
students are, at times, confused as to which 
is which. Particularly is this true when a 
decision of a lower court has been appealed. 


SEcTION IV 


Rule of Law, the declarative statement 
of the legal principle, applicable in the 
case at hand, on which the decision has been 
rendered. It is assumed, of course, that 
every case which is to be briefed, will have 
been covered in principle at the time the 
class studied the rules governing the situa- 
tion under consideration. A succinct state- 
ment of the rule or principle is encouraged. 
Too often, students copy a long, involved 
principle of law from the textbook. The 
practical approach would require that the 
students restate the principle, in their own 
words, in such a manner as to convey mean- 
ing to the case briefers, 


SECTION V 


Opinion or Comment, observations, by 
the student, over and above the rule of 
law. This opinion is intended to be com- 
parable to that of a judge, for example, 
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after he has decided a given case on the 
basis of the applicable law. The completion 
of this section may very well be optional, 
for not every student will be able to recog- 
nize aspects of the case over and beyond 
the rule of law. It will be better for a 
student to leave the section open than to be 
forced to comment purely for the sake of 
comment. 


Source of Cases 

A sufficient number of law cases 
is seldom available to give the stud- 
ents all the generalized practice re- 
quired. However, even an occasional 
local case will tend to vitalize the 
course. If current cases are lacking, 
suitable closed cases can be found in 
the court records—cases which deal 
with persons and/or organizations 
known to members of the class. 

You may ask: “Is it possible to use 
local cases without criticism?” If the 
case is currently being heard, the in- 
formation which results from the 
testimony is public data. The only 
“facts”, of course, available to the 
class, are those which have been pub- 
lished from the witness stand— 
gathered by the courtroom visitors 
generally. ; 

If the case has been completed, the 
information is in the realm of the 
public domain. Therefore, ariy infor- 
mation to which the instructor has 
access is public information ; no legal 
difficulties should ensue from the use 
of such materials. 

One word of caution is in order— 
if a party to a lawsuit objects to con- 
sideration of the case by the class, the 
instructor must refrain from using 
the case regardless of the point of 
law at issue. 


Illustration 

Some years ago when the author 
was teaching business law in a cer- 
tain high school, one of the local high 
school students known to the business 
law class was involved in a lawsuit. 
The case revolved itself around 
whether or not the boy was a compe- 
tent contracting party. Briefly, the 
facts were as follows: Jebb, a lad of 
16, a junior at the local high school, 
had been interested in music for a 
long time. On one occasion he noted 
a violin in ‘the window of a pawn 
shop. He immediately went into the 
shop, discussed the matter briefly, 
and made a $5 deposit on the $45 


violin. Later, when Jebb’s father 
learned of the transaction, he went 
to the seller and requested the de- 
posit, contending that the instrument 
was not worth the sales price. The 
proprietor of the shop refused to re- 
fund the money. When the father 
sued the owner, the latter defended 
on the ground that Jebb had made a 
binding contract with him. 

The case was decided in favor of 
the boy’s father. The $5 deposit was 
refunded and the costs of the court 
action were paid by the shopowner. 

As a result of considering this case 
with which the students were familiar 
and in which they were interested, 
competency of parties, as an essential 
element of a contract, had real mean- 
ing. 


Identification of Class With 
Textbook Cases 


Life can be given textbook cases 
if the instructor will make substitu- 
tions for published, non-meaningful 
names of parties to cases. For ex- 
ample, in a certain business law text- 
book, there is a case on agency cited 
as “Fishbaugh v. Spunaugle.” Per- 
haps the only real interest for the 
average student is how two people 
with such unfamiliar names were able 
to get together. Without destroy- 
ing the purpose of the case, local 
community names can be used and 
familiar family names substituted for 
those of the text. 

Even the first names of students 
can be substituted, at times, for those 
of the plaintiff and the defendant. 
For example, in a textbook labor case, 
“Frankel vs. Jones Construction 
Company,” Gary can well be Frankel, 
and Diane, or Diane and Bob, can 
represent the construction company. 


Teaching Satisfactions 

The possibilities of personalizing 
cases are endless, extending even to 
cases involving several people. 

The vitalizing technique reported 
herein applies equally to the second- 
ary-school and _higher-educational 
levels. Such a technique aids tre- 
mendously in removing business law 
from abstract, scientific considera- 
tions and reaffirming its practical, 
social basis. Student involvement of 
self is a potent force in the psycho- 
logical approach to learning! 
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est Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 


“Organized efforts to check 
out-migration shows signs of success.” 


INCE 1950 the state of West Vir- 
ginia has suffered from a chronic 
case of emigration. More than 168,- 
500 people left the state between 
1950-1955, and the tide remained 
unabated throughout the first quarter 
of 1958. Among the factors held re- 
sponsible for this deluge of one-way 
tickets are the mechanization of coal 
mines and a revolution in farming 
techniques.1 Employment in the coal 
industry alone has declined by one- 
half the 143,000 persons employed in 
1949. When it became apparent that 
opportunities for employment in 
other fields would not keep pace with 
the number of workers displaced in 
these two key areas, the exodus to 
other parts of the country began. 
Organized efforts to check this out- 
migration were initiated in 1954 by 
no less than the governor himself 
through a nation-wide tour in search 
of new industries for the state. A 
state agency, the West Virginia In- 
dustrial and Publicity Commission, 





1 Charleston Gazette, February 23, 1958. 
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A CURRICULUM 
PREPARES FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 


and a number of local trade develop- 
ment organizations were created to 
continue this campaign. While it is 
still too early to judge the success of 
this operation, there is evidence that 
some progress has been made. In 
particular, growth has been recorded 
in the state’s chemical, fabricated 
metal, and machinery industries. 


An Opportunity to Join a Worthy Cause 


Shortly after the Industrial and 
Publicity Commission had been es- 
tablished, its director sent out a call 
to all agencies of the state requesting 
their co-operation in this drive for 
industrial development. Among the 
respondents was the Department of 
Business Administration at West 
Virginia State College. The staff of 
this Department felt that co-operation 
with such an endeavor would not 
only result in the retention of a 
greater percentage of its graduates 
for the home state, but also enable 
the Department to keep abreast of 
the changing manpower needs of 
modern industry. 


A framework for this response had 
been established already as a result 
of a series of studies by the college 
faculty.2 These studies revealed the 
changing scene in West Virginia 
since: the Second World War and 
discerned an increasing importance 
for business administration in the 
welfare of the state. Specific recom- 
mendations were submitted in the 
form of requests to the departments 
of business administration, chemistry, 
and technical science to audit their 
programs for opportunities to adjust 
to the needs of the business com- 
munity—as expressed through the 
requests of student clientele—and to 
prepare themselves for a more in- 
fluential role in the state’s economic 
future. 

In an effort to pinpoint definite 
areas in which it could aid the state’s 
bid for industrial development and to 
carry out the initial phase of the re- 
quest by the faculty report, the De- 
partment of Business Administration 
. The Future Educational 


irgima State College, “West 
ulletin,” Series 48, No, 3, 


2 Initial Faculty Re 
Program of est 
Virginia State College 
June, 1958. 
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addressed itself to the following 
problems : 

1. Replacement of persons in man- 
agement who are unable to relocate 
with industries moving from other 
séctions of the United States to West 
Virginia. 

2. Facilities for the formal train- 
ing phase of employer-training pro- 
grams. 

3. The need for a wide range of 
course offerings in accounting, man- 
agement, marketing, finance, and 
secretarial administration during the 
evening for employees seeking pro- 
fessional improvement. 


A Starting Point 

The first step taken to meet these 
problems involved a thorough over- 
hauling of the department’s curricu- 
lum. While the program of general 
business was left intact, five major 
areas of specialization were added. 
Those areas and the number of 
courses scheduled to be offered in 
each were as follows: Accounting, 9 
courses ; Finance, 8 courses ; Manage- 
ment, 7 courses; Marketing, 7 
courses; and Secretarial Science, 9 
courses. 

Along with the expansion in the 
curriculum, additional facilities and 
equipment were requisitioned. In the 
secretarial science division a new 
laboratory for the office machines 
course was set up with the purchase 
of $10,000 of the most recently de- 
signed business equipment. A labor- 
atory was likewise set up for the 
accounting division. In both the labor- 
atories and classrooms designated for 
typewriting, efforts were made to ac- 
quire furnishings that would reflect 
the modern trends in private business. 

Considerable changes were made in 
the Department’s evening program. 
Both advanced and elementary 
courses were scheduled for appear- 
ance at least once every two years. 
This is in contrast with the sparse 
number of basic courses which were 
formerly offered every four or five 
years. Moreover, where required 
courses for a degree in business ad- 
ministration are offered by other de- 
partments in the college, pressure has 
been applied to prompt such depart- 
ments into expanding their evening 
programs. 
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Direct Contact With Industry 

Departmental offerings during the 
summer session were expanded to 
include many of the advanced courses 
in each area of specialization. Al- 
though most of the younger students 
desire a respite during the summer 
months, the adult working students 
find it advantageous to expedite their 
education as much as possible. In ad- 
dition, some persons who work at 
near-by industrial plants find it more 
convenient to obtain essential courses 
during the accelerated summer term 
than during the two 18-week semes- 
ters in the regular school year. 

A member of the Department’s 
staff was designated to serve as place- 
ment officer in order to assure direct 
and immediate contact between grad- 
uates of the Department and the 
needs of industry. A file on gradu- 
ates during the past three years was 
set up to keep these persons informed 
of opportunities available in the state. 

Arrangements were also made to 
circulate course offerings of the De- 
partment among the various business 
firms located in the nearby industrial 
community. 


Evaluation 

After operating under this revital- 
ized curriculum and new organiza- 
tional structure for two years, the 
Department decided to evaluate the 
entire program in 1958. Inquiries 
were sent to those alumni who grad- 
uated between June, 1956, and June, 
1958. Information was solicited from 
students whose employers were un- 
der-writing all or a part of their ed- 
ucational expenses, while evening and 
summer school students were sur- 
veyed on matters relating to their in- 
terests and objectives. 

Despite the fact that the findings 
represented the effect of a very brief 
experience, staff members of the De- 
partment were encouraged by the re- 
sults. Of the four groups graduating 
under the new program, 50 per cent 
accepted employment with industries 
in the state—thus somewhat reversing 
the tide of out-migration by the 
state’s most productive citizens. These 
industries included long-time resi- 
dents of the state such as the Chevro- 
let Division of General Motors, as 
well as firms recruited under the 
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campaign of industrial development 
such as the Kaiser Aluminum Com- 
pany. 

Likewise impressive was the suc- 
cess which these graduates enjoyed 
in obtaining positions in their field 
of specialization. Each of the eight 
accounting majors, eight out of nine 
management majors, two out of three 
marketing majors, the one finance 
and one secretarial science major 
were placed immediately in work re- 
lating to their specific course train- 


ing. 

Enrollment in the 1957-1958 eve- 
ning and summer school programs 
increased 40 per cent over the same 
for the 1955-1956 school year, and 
a total of seventeen students enrolled 
in evening classes stated that all of 
their educational expenses were being 
paid by their employers. Listed 
among these employers were the 
Union Carbide Chemical Company, 
the Bell Trucking Company, and the 
United Fuel Gas Company. 

An item of particular significance 
in the survey of the evening and sum- 
mer programs was the extent to 
which certain courses served as a 
phase of an employer-training pro- 
gram. A total of five students indi- 
cated that their matriculation in cer- 
tain courses was required by their 
employers. Listed among the courses 
taken for this purpose were cost ac- 
counting, personnel management, 
industrial management, principles of 
accounting, and real estate finance. 

Heartened by these findings, the 
Department is presently seeking new 
ways of expanding its utilization. 
Emphasis is being placed on methods 
of maintaining more direct contact 
between the Department and agencies 
or organizations currently spearhead- 
ing the economic development of the 
state. 

Plans are in the making for send- 
ing questionnaires periodically to 
these organizations for purposes of 
ascertaining more precisely the needs 
of incoming industries. Although the 
curriculum will not be flexible to the 
extent of satisfying the special desires 
of every new firm, consideration will 
be given to clearly established and 
discernible needs in management 
manpower. 
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HE Industrial Sales Department 

of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company built a new Distribution 
Center in Nashville, Tennessee, to 
provide a large centralized stock of 
Singer parts and needles within easy 
reach of customers throughout the 
United States. The purpose of this 
Center was three-fold: (1) to act as 
a warehousing point for parts and 
needles formerly distributed through 
twenty sales offices, (2) to carry in 
inventory a far greater number of 
items than any of these offices could 
afford to stock and (3) to greatly im- 
prove upon the service formerly rend- 
ered, by shipping from this large 
stock direct to customers. 

These requirements governed Sing- 
er’s system planning: 

1. The Center had to handle one-half 
of the company’s industrial parts and 
needles business in the United States. 

2. The territory to be served was 
approximately 95 percent of the 
United States. 

3. Shipments had to be made to be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 customers. 

4. The division offered for sale ap- 
proximately 100,000 different items. 

5. Of these only about 5 percent 
were sold in any volume and only 
about one-third had a consistent 
enough sales history to warrant 
carrying in inventory. 

6. All the parts and needles re- 
quired by the Center could be ob- 
tained from four Singer Factories. 

7. Service to customers had to be 
the best attainable. This, indeed, was 
the controlling requirement. The 
twenty sales offices were scattered 
around the country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and Singer wanted the 
Center to ship orders placed by these 
offices within twenty-four hours. 

A high degree of paperwork mech- 
anization seemed the only answer. 


The IDP System 


Singer’s new procedure exploits the 
fundamental principles of Integrated 
Data Processing as follows: 

1. Customer order data is put into 
mechanical form upon its receipt in 


Reprinted from an article by Newton H. Hoyt, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. The article ie x4 appeared in the Third 
Quarter 1957 issue of PS, a magazine published 
by The Standard Register Company. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


INTEGRATED 


DATA 


PROCESSING 
....44 CASE 
HISTORY 


The Standard Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


a Sales Office, i.e., coded in five-chan- 
nel tape. 

2. Those bits of information are 
automatically copied in Singer Dis- 
tribution Center through wire trans- 
mission, and automatically converted 
to tabulating machine language. 

3. Static customer and product data 
stored in mechanical (punched card) 
form, is drawn and merged with the 
variable bits for printing an order- 
filling document. 

4. The order deck of cards is re- 
used to print an invoice (after ad- 
justing that deck to actual shipments ). 

5. Accounts Receivable is auto- 
matically “posted” as a by-product of 
invoice writing. 


Benefits 


BetrerR CUSTOMER SERVICE. Direct 
shipment of items from the Center’s 
extensive inventory is accomplished 
within 24 hours of the receipt of cus- 
tomer’s order in a sales office. 

Orders for parts not stocked in 


Center are expedited by immediate: 


reference to Stock Control Section. 
INVENTORY ConTrROL. Maintenance 


Better warehousing, larger inventory, 
and improved service from IDP 


of thousands of different items in 
stock, with minimum of obsolescence 
and carrying costs, is aided by up-to- 
date sales history record of every 
item offered for sale. Current sales 
and activity data are mechanically 
posted to records from IBM cards 
created in order-invoice system. 

Tabulating department also pre- 
pares weekly listing of each part cur- 
rently at ordering level. 

IMMEDIATE INVOICING. Invoice 
issues promptly after shipment 
through the machine processing of 
order deck of cards. Summary card 
punched by accounting machine serves 
as charge to customer Accounts Re- 
ceivable. 

SIMPLIFIED PAPERWORK. 
reduces paperwork to the efficient 
minimum demanded. Records are 
written mechanically. Kant-Slip* con- 
tinuous forms feed, align and register 
automatically on tabulating machines. 
Form Flow* auxiliary equipment 
speeds the handling and finishing of 
printed Invoices. 


System 


*Trade-marks of The Standard Register Company. 
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1. Sales Office Tapes Customer's Order 


John Doe and Company’s purchase 
order (No. X 4306) for 100 needles 
and two parts items is received in the 
Singer Chicago office (for example) 
at 9:30 A.M. After determination 
that the part and needle numbers are 
correct ; that the quantities seem reas- 
onable ; that the order is entirely clear 
—and that items cannot be filled from 
the relatively limited local stock—the 
order is passed to a coding clerk. The 
clerk assigns a control number, i.e., 
internal order number (1318), indi- 
cates the customer’s established ac- 
count number (6043) and converts to 
numeric codes any alphabetic in- 
formation needed to properly identify 
the items. 

Then a 
punches the coded order into a five- 


teletypewriter operator 
channel paper tape by typing the 
“hard copy” illustrated. 

When all the customer orders re- 
ceived in the morning’s mail have 
been punched into a tape, it is trans- 
mitted to the Nashville Distribution 
Center over Bell System TWX wires. 
This may be about 1 P.M. 





2. Center Gets Duplicate 


At the Distribution Center, as the 
call is transmitted, both a punched 
tape and a “hard copy” of each order 
identical to those in the Chicago office 
are produced on these Teletype re- 
ceivers and reperforators. 
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3. Punches Cards From Tape 


The punched tape from 2 is fed 
through a tape-to-card machine which 
produces a separate IBM card for 
each item on the order, as well as an 
“identification card” containing the 
control number, customer number, 
method of shipment (PP), credit 
terms and customer order number. 
As these cards are punched, the date 
of the order and the name of the 
Shop with which the order was placed 
are automatically punched in the 
cards. To make sure that no item 


card is lost the control number and 
customer’s number are punched in 
each card of the set. 

John Doe’s order is now repre- 
sented by four punched cards, con- 
taining only the bare minimum of in- 
formation from the transmitted tape. 





4, Completes an Order Deck 


The above four cards must be sup- 
plemented with data from master 
cards in file. John Doe and Com- 
pany’s master card is readily found 
by the account number which was 
transmitted by Chicago. The cus- 
tomer’s correct name and address, 
plus information as to the application 
of sales tax, are reproduced into an- 
other IBM card and made a part of 
the order deck. 

Parts and Needles master cards 
carry the price and description of each 
item as well as its stock location. 
These cards for high volume parts 


and all needles are matched and 
merged by machine. Cards for slow- 
moving parts are hand-picked from 
tub files. 

If customer orders a part not 
stocked by the Center, there will be 
no master card for it. The item is 
immediately referred to the Stock 
Control Section which, in a matter of 
minutes determines whether the part 
is available for transfer from another 
Shop or must be ordered from the 
Factory. This is noted on the item 
card which is returned to Tabulating 
and replaced in the order deck. 

The Tabulating Department repro- 
duces information from the master 
P and N cards into the detail cards 
and then puts all cards (item, identi- 
fication and name and address) for 
all the orders transmitted on one tape 
by a single Shop, into control num- 
ber sequence. 





5. Prints Packing Ticket Form 


The John Doe order is now tabu- 
lated (among others) on a four-part 
Packinc Ticket. The Kant-Slip 
continuous form provides original 
for the Center’s use; a copy for the 
Shop placing the order; a packing 
list; and a shipping label—held to- 
gether with carbons in a side-stapled 
Zipset. 

By 2:30 to 3 P.M. the entire batch 
of Packing Ticket Zipsets prepared 
from Chicago’s tape is forwarded to 
a dispatcher. 
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6, Warehouse Sorts Tickets 


Every item stored in the warehouse 
bins has been assigned a stock loca- 
tion; each of six order selectors has 
a designated area from which to pick 
parts. The dispatcher regulates the 
flow of orders so that the workload 
is balanced. He sorts Packing Tickets, 
determining from the stock locations 
which selectors will have to work on 
each, and clips their number tags on 
a tote box that will carry one order 
down the conveyor. 





7. Picks Items 


As the selector picks a part she will 
check the Packing Ticket to indicate 
that the item has been filled. The 
most active items are located directly 
above the conveyor, the next on 
shelves opposite it and slower moving 
items in bins behind the shelves. Over 
90 percent of the items in a day’s 
selecting can be located within 15 feet 
of the conveyor line. The selector 
wastes no time looking for an ordered 
item that is not carried in stock, since 
it is listed on the Packing Ticket with 


no stock location or description 
shown. 
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8, Ships Order 


At the far end of conveyor, con- 
tents of tote boxes are carefully 
checked against the Packing Tickets. 
Customer’s copy of the ticket is re- 
moved from set and put in the carton 
or other mailing container. Package 
then moves down a gravity conveyer 
to the shipping bench where a label 
is detached from Part 4 of Packing 
Ticket and affixed to parcel. The 
package is now weighed and stamped 
ready for shipment. John Doe’s 
order, received in Chicago at 9:30 
A.M., has been filled and is on a 
direct train to Chicago or on its way 
to the airport by 4:30 P.M. 








9. Tabulating Adjusts Order Deck .. . 


to correspond with shipment, upon 
receipt of Parts 1 and 2 of the Pack- 
ing Ticket from warehouse. 

The IBM card representing any 
item on the customer’s order not car- 
ried in Center stock is removed and 
sent first to the Stock Control section 
for preparation of an order on the 
Factory, then to a back-order file. 

For a partially shipped item, two 
new cards are key punched—one with 
quantity shipped for the invoice deck 
and another with balance due for the 
back-order file. 

The adjusted order deck is now 
fed through an electronic computer 
which extends unit prices, totals all 
items and then computes any appli- 
cable sales tax by using tax rate in 
customer’s name and address card. 








10. Prints Invoice... 





11... . and Finishes Form Processing 


In the printing of a five-part Kant- 
Slip continuous INvoIce, as _ the 
amounts billed are totalled, the IBM 
accounting machine punches a sum- 
mary card with total parts value, total 
needles value and sales tax. This 
card sent to Accounts Receivable acts 
as a charge to the customer on the 
Company’s books. 

As the 
writing machine interleaved carbons 
are removed and the separate parts 
of the form refold in a Standard Reg- 
ister Form Flow Gravity Separator. 

Following this a Form Flow Bur- 
ster-Imprinter is used to detach forms 
from the continuous strip while print- 
ing the address of the office to which 
remittance is to be made. 

John Doe’s order has been com- 
pletely processed within 24 hours of 
its receipt in Chicago. 


Invoices issue from the 
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Nationally Known Business Schools 


An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 
attended. 

When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 
the job—a better position, with better pay. 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 





Young people and employers alike recog- 


nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dB = 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
“Leaders in Business Education" 


Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE Ad 
Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


eo 12) > 





128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 





mr 

Viv 
AUERSWALD’'S 
ou veg awe secure 


mocarcasves 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. 
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Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Mea and Women 

Administration. 


.. Seoretarial 
Executive and Advanced. 
Day and 





Business 
eal, Legal, 
Fall and Spring Terms, 


fopesting, 


Co- — Ey 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DY K 


S PENCERIAN COLLEGE 








Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139? Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Cole. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING ¢ 
2-Yr. Coe, OS Full Secretarial —. Profes- 
programs. Professional a hens oper. 
Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Pk.D., Administrator 





HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in Americe”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Callf. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


PehnkeWalkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ST. 
Stondard and spocemeed Courses 








INETH SHUMAKER, Pres: 
1122 s. Ww. Stork S St Portland 5. 5, ‘Cregeen 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Ontnieied % Techaical 
Human Reictioes Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


_ HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONT. 





The Newest Old School in the Northwest 





Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


AC Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 

Confer Degrees in Commerce 

1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


alle 


B. S. My Accounting; S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial ns B. S. in Business 
Eaotetlen (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
somes courses. 
c. H. Sesnen, —— 


Catal 








BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michiges 
M. E. DAVENPORT, Presideat 
More Than popes Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 





” Ontesstele 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Datore's Largest = Friendliest 
Business Colleg 
Write for Catalog 





























JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S$. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church S$t., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business 


Harry G. Green, President 





y/i/A3) 
LLEGE 





ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


&. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reportin 
a Technician Training 


. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Sevests St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ef et Be 2 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.8.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., Sen Juon, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accre 
Business Sc 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in “a Business Administra- 
tion, Adamant ative Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenography. Also inten- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coaching, Speedwriting Short- 
hand, Comptometer and Gateal subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional Schoo! of leggy a wr 
Secretarial Science and Business A 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincola, Nebraska 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ys Broadway prctest Bw ms J 


Court seaiiiied Sicseeain Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 





Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts. President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, 





RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.8.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texes 


STRAYER €:: 

Col. 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





of Accountancy 
of Sec'y Training 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 

Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philoede!ln*'s 2, Pa 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol! Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Compietely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 








MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Manketo, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 

62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, WN, Y. 
William S_ Risinger, President 




















do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
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The Government has spent well over 
$20 billion on a wide variety of farm pro- 
grams to try to solve the problems that 
have resulted from the technological revolu- 
tion in farming. Among these problems 
have been accumulated surpluses, fluctuat- 
ing farm income causing economic want in 
farm communities, and imbalances of ex- 
port and import of agricultural products 
affecting farm economy. 

w 


A burglary occurs every minute, accord- 
ing to Yale and Towne in Feature. The 
business man is a special bait—more cash 
and valuables are around; entry’s often 
easier; absence more certain. It is sug- 
gested for safety that the business man 
should employ reliable watchmen, chain 
small safes to the floor, spin safe combina- 
tion after locking, keep main areas lighted, 
and record serial numbers of business ma- 
chines and other valuables. 


v 


The Government Printing Office best 
seller is still Infant Care. Some 40,000,000 
copies have been sold or distributed free 
since the publication first appeared in 1914. 


Last year nearly 80,000,000 persons in 
the United States drove an average of 8,000 
miles each; 68 per cent of all employed 
people use the automobile to get to work. 
How well they drive cannot be measured ; 
but driver education can certainly assure 
some measure of skill in operating the auto- 
mobile. 

a 

Just about 53 per cent of the population 
under 40 have not had the basic three Salk 
polio vaccine injections; and over a third 
have had no vaccine at all. 

w 

Thirty-five of the 50 million families in 
the United States—seven out of every ten 
—now save trading stamps. This is an 
increase of over 3 million stamp-saving 
families in the past year, according to a 
national poll conducted by the public opinion 
research firm of Benson and Benson for 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Company. 

The results of the poll were announced 
by Eugene R. Beem, economist for S&H. 
Dr. Beem said that stamp savers in the 
past year have redeemed trading stamps 
for approximately $500 million worth of 
products manufactured by 64 industries. 


Because the national debt now stands at 
$280.9 billion, every man, woman, and child 
in the United States owes $1,604. During 
the administration of George Washington 
the national debt represented $18 per capita. 

v 


New construction in the United States 
will exceed $50 billion’ next year. Of this 
sum, the U. S. Commerce Department pre- 
dicts, $3 billion will be spent for public and 
private school construction. 

vw 

The average American woman now 
works eighteen years or three times as 
much as at the turn of the century. 


Most white-collar workers listen with 
only 25 per cent comprehension, according 
to Ralph G. Nichols, Rhetoric Department 
Director at Minnesota University, despite 
the fact that they devote 40 per cent or 
more of their working day to listening. He 
suggests that all distractions must be 
stoutly resisted. Those who work hard at 
concentrated listening will note faster heart 
action, quicker circulation of blood, and a 
small rise in bodily temperature. 

wv 

The tooth pressure of an average person 
is between 50 and 75 pounds, according to 
Dr. Floyd A. Peyton of the University of 
Michigan School of Dentistry, on the basis 
of experiments. A husky individual can 
exert as much as 200 pounds. He points 
out that a normal human tooth can with- 
stand maximum presseure of from 40,000 
to 60,000 pounds per square inch. In an- 
other study, Dr. Peyton discovered that a 
person averages 5 million chews a year. 








Select with Confidence——Use with Pride— 


Z0TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


“20th Century" has become synonymous with the best 
results in typing classes, Teachers have learned to 
expect the improvements, innovations, and simplifica- 
tions in each new edition to build higher speed with 
control in less time. Through seven editions, covering a 
period of thirty years, they have not been disappointed. 


The seventh edition is presented, without reservation, 
as a book that will build typing skill in an easy, interest- 
ing, and constantly challenging manner in your class- 


room. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








THE EXHIBIT 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 
s. 8. fT. 


Hotel Ambassador 
March 26, 27 and 28 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Atlantic City con- 
vention. Here the business teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is 


an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 


A. CONVENTION 
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Saving money and investing it intelli- 
gently is the basis for both personal and 
family financial security. To achieve this 
requires an understanding of the various 
outlets for savings and investments by 
young people as well as by adults. To ex- 
plain the characteristics of each outlet, the 
Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation has published a book- 
let called Money Management, Your Sav- 
ings and Investment Dollar. It is available 
for 10 cents to cover handling and mailing 
charges from the Money Management In- 
stitute of Household Finance Corporation, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

v 

A method of using a standard manual 
or electric or proportional-spacing type- 
writer for special impressions needed in the 
field of electronics and electricity is the 
subject of a new booklet just published by 
Remington Rand. It is the first in a series 
designed to show how any of 18 different 
fields can make profitable use of inter- 
changeable typewriter type. 

A copy of this booklet can be obtained 
at any Remington Rand branch office, or by 
writing Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. and requesting 
R 8964.5. 

v 

You ‘can get a quarter-inch pink cloth 
tape, with tiny metal slide, for tying en- 
velopes, documents, and other materials for 
storage. Six to 54 inches long, user pulls 
one end to tighten and the other to loosen. 
Write for information to Schlegel Mfg. 
Co., Dept. P-F, 1555 Jefferson Road, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

wv 

The 1959 Tax Guide for Small Business, 
128 pages may be obtained by sending 35 
cents to Superintendent of Documents, De- 
partment T, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. It explains in lay- 
man’s language the tax results from buy- 
ing a business, starting a business, oper- 
ating a business, and the sale and other 
disposition of a business. 

wv 

You can get a booklet, Accounting May 
Be the Right Field For You, from the 
American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 


_ York. 


wv 


The official United States Government 
Organization Manual 1957-58, a 778-page, 
paper-bound handbook, is available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1.50. Each branch, department, bureau and 
independent agency is described in terms of 
its purpose, functions, activities and the 
legislative authority under which it oper- 
ated. It is illustrated by some 40 charts. 
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You may obtain a 21-page booklet, About 
This Stock and Bond Business, free from 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

ad 

A Facts folder, explaining technical 
terms often found in accident and health 
policies, may be secured from Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity Life Insurance Co., 654 
Beacon Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

ad 


You can get a Student Guide to Language 
Skills showing how to spell correctly, 
divide words into syllables, etc., for 45 
cents; in classroom quantity, 25 cents each 
from Dr. Keith Holmes, Educational Serv- 
ice Publications, Box 301, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

rd 


How to Understand People—Including 
Yourself may be bought for 15 cents from 
Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. It uses the scriptographic 
technique of employing key words and 
integrated graphics, based on recent find- 
ings of social scientists. 

vw 

You can get How to Buy and Use Type- 
writer Paper, a free chart, from Chemical 
Paper Mfg. Corp., Holyoke, Massachusets. 

w 


A new 16-page booklet Statistical Chart- 
ing, listing 7 steps to good charting and 
outlining the various types of charts and 
graphs generally used in business and in- 
dustry, may be had by writing to Labelon 
Tape Co. Inc. 450 Atlantic Avenue, 
Rochester 9, New York. 

w 

You can get a fact sheet, articles, and 
glossy prints without charge about the na- 
tional problem of litter, from Margaret M. 
Doherty, editor Keep America Beautiful 
News Service, Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 

w 

Write for the national safety story in 
The Road Toil, annual publication of The 
Travelers Insurance Company. Address 
your request to their Public Information 
Department, Hartford, Connecticut. 


dl 
A booklet titled Should You be a Mathe- 
matician? is available from the New York 
Life Insurance Company, Dept. CF, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. You 
can be placed on the company’s mailing list 
for future booklets, by request. 
wv 
Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration has published a 61- 
page booklet listing and describing 733 
books and magazines that will provide 
businessmen with answers to questions on 
59 different business topics. 











A BILLBOARD MUST BE 


IN FULL VIEW 
TO GET ATTENTION 






SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 
FULL 
VIEW 








Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's:sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top ... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLQ COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Kario Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 

















audio-visual 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 











TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPEWRITING RECORDED LESSONS 


The Twentieth Century Tapes for the 
seventh edition of Twentieth Century Type- 
writing by Lessenberry, Crawford, and 
Errickson provide welcome relief for the 
classroom teacher of typewriting. The ex- 
perienced teacher will enjoy the teaching 
of Dr. Lessenberry, well-known for his 
work in typewriting. His voice is very well 
recorded. ~ 

Lessons themselves are grouped on the 
tapes and on records also, as follows: 
Lessons 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 10, 11 and 
12, 16 and 19, 22 and 26, 32 and 36, 61 and 
71, making a total of sixteen selective 
lessons recorded on eight double-track tapes 
(3.75 speed), or on eight double-sided, 12 
inch, vinyl records (334% rpm). Both the 
tapes and the records are sold only in sets, 
each for a net price of $40, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati. 

The lessons were selected because they 
present challenging techniques and _ pro- 
cedures for building speed with control in 
first-semester typewriting classes. 

The teacher of typewriting will find the 


tapes especially valuable, as they provide 
time for individual coaching; they can not 
be interrupted by the ever-present question ; 
they force the class to follow a pace which 
it is usually well able to follow, but which 
the teacher usually finds it difficult to en- 
force. According to the advertisement of 
the tapes, “one-third more keys are struck 
when recorded lessons are used than are 
struck when the students are working under 
average teacher direction for the same 
amount of time.” This statement does not 
seem to be at all exaggerated. 

A teacher’s manual will be furnished 
free, when a set of the tapes or a set of 
the records is ordered. The manual pro- 
vides suggestions as to what the teacher 
should do before the recording is used 
and after the recorded lesson is completed. 

Some time is left at the end of the pe- 
riod for the teacher to give any directions 
he desires and to close the period. As was 
stated before, those who are familiar with 
Dr. Lessenberry’s voice will enjoy hearing 
him and having iim teach their classes. 


“BEHIND THE TICKER TAPE" 


If your field is business administration, 
finance and related studies, you will be 
glad to learn of a new film available to 
you without cost. Behind the Ticker Tape, 
is a 21 minute, motion picture; a Holly- 
wood production in full color. It pictures 
the beginnings of American industrial ex- 
pansion more than a century ago and the 
concurrent need for an organized security 
market for the convenience and protection 
of investors, 

The growth of the American Stock Ex- 
change through the years is shown and 
then a complete stock transaction is pic- 
tured from the time an investor places his 
“buy” order until the purchase is consu- 
mated on the trading floor of the Exchange. 

The news of this transaction immedi- 
ately goes out to the world on the ticker 
tape together with the price paid for the 
securities, with particular emphasis on the 
speed and accuracy of the operation from 
start to finish and the regulated pro- 
cedures set up to guarantee a free and 
open market. 

The enormous spread of public owner- 
ship in industry through the purchase of 
stock during the last ten years has in- 
creased the educational importance of Be- 
hind the Ticker Tape to schools and col- 
leges. It is, further, suited for adult 
groups, especially business, fraternal, 
veterans and other organizations. 

The film may be borrowed without 
charge by writing to the distributor, United 
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World Films, Inc., (Free Film Dept.) at 
any of the branch offices listed below: 

287 Techwood Drive.,.N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
542 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


6610 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California 
1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 29, New York 
2227 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 
1311 N.E., Bayshore Dr., Miami, Florida 
5023 N.E. Sandy Blvd., Portland, Oregon 
It seems like a good idea to get your name 
put on the mailing list of your nearest 
United World Film branch office. Even 
if you may not desire to borrow Behind 
the Ticker Tape right now, you may learn 
of other films that will interest you. For 
instance, this same organization has just. 
announced the release, for free loan, of a 
new film about railroads of the U.S.A. 
Mainline, U.S.A. is the title of this motion 
picture now available without charge to 
schools and colleges and other organiza- 
tions interested for any reason in the basic 
industry of rail transportation. In the 20 
minute color film many facts about Ameri- 
ca’s network of rails, not widely known 
to the public, are disclosed. The film pro- 
vides evidence that rail transportation is 
vital to the Nation’s economy as well as to 
its safety in time of war. Much of the 
story explains how scientific research, con- 
stant improvement of equipment and the 
teamwork of thousands of men are all fac- 
tors in keeping the railroad industry abreast 
of the traffic demands of an expanding 
economy. 


Lettering for Extension Visual Aids, 
1958, a pamphlet suggesting lettering tech- 
niques for making posters, flashcards, flan- 
nelgraphs, charts, and other visual aids, 
with methods of lettering, can be secured 
for 10 cents from U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Three new booklets that will help in 
remodeling for audio-visual school needs 
are available from Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1 a booklet. 





COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic 


““LIFT-LOK’’ 
Posture Chairs And Stools For 
solig plestic o> All School Departments 


4" adjustable plat- 
form for manual & 
electric typewriters 









StS open book shelf shown 
drawer optional 


modesty panel 


1” x 16 go. tubing 
brazed joints 


‘adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors if 


WRITE & 1" additional height 

For FREE 30 Day 
No Obligation Trial 
Basis And Quantity \ 
Price List Of ee 


Full 7’ Height Adjustment On All 
Chairs And Stools 


ae ee 
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solid plastic top 












open book shelf shown 
drawer optional 


1" x 16 go. tubing 
brazed joints 





adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors 
& 1" additional height 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 
Chair Will 
Automatically 
Lock In 


ical spoce saver unit 
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GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 


GARRETT, INDIANA 
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Conducted by L David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE USE 
OF MOTION PICTURE FILM LOOPS FOR 
THE INSTRUCTION OF BEGINNING 
TYPEWRITING ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Southern California 


by SARAH C. STEIN 
Eastern Oregon College 
La Grande, Oregon 


The continuous projection of motion pic- 
ture films of the alphabetical keyboard 
reaches and operational techniques with 
which high school typewriting pupils can 
participate at their typewriters aids them 
to reach high gross speeds as accurately in 
a shorter instructional time than the con- 
ventional methods of instruction. 

A comparison of the gross words: per 
minute and gross errors per minute of the 
experimental group of high school typing 
classes who had viewed a series of 16 
_ film-loops correlated with a beginning type- 
writing textbook and a control group who 
had not viewed the films revealed these re- 
sults: (a) on the two three-minute timed 
writings, the two groups were comparable 
in speed and accuracy; (b) on the first 
five-minute timed writing, both groups 
typed as fast, although the control group 
typed more accurately; on the second and 
third five-minute timed writings, the ex- 
perimental group typed more rapidly and 
the control typed more accurately, but 
not significantly so; (c) on a final produc- 
tion test, the experimental group made 
significantly higher scores than did the 
control group. The‘ experimental group 
typed 39.6 gwpm at the end of the first 
semester, approximately the average gross 
speed of high school pupils at the end of 
the second semester. The control group 
typed 32.3 gwpm at the end of the first 
semester. 

The comparison of the experimental and 
control group scores at the, junior high 
school level revealed no differences in 
speed and accuracy or final production tests 
at the end of the first semester. 

The participating teachers said that the 
film-loops provided good motivation, that 
they were satisfactorily coordinated with 
the textbook materials and usual method 
of instruction, and that classroom projec- 
tion created virtually no problems. 


AN ANALYSIS OF oe 
EXPERIENCES IN SELECTED HIG 
SCHOOL BUSINESS SUBJECTS ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Nebraska 

by GORDON F. CULVER 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater 


To determine the general and specific 
experiences which student teachers should 
have when teaching high-school bookkeep- 
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ing, general business, shorthand, and type- 
writing, questionnaires were sent to chair- 
men of departments of business education 
in selected teacher-training institutions, to 
selected supervising high-school business 
teachers, and to selected authors of widely 
recognized textbooks in the four subject 
areas. 

Detailed questionnaires were prepared of 
the general experiences and subject-matter 
experiences a student-teacher might have. 
Respondents evaluated each experience in 
terms of its importance to student teachers. 
Composite scores for the experiences were 
determined by weighting the responses. The 
general and subject-matter experiences 
were ranked according to relative impor- 
tance as indicated by the weighted scores. 
The lists of ranked experiences provide 
guides as to the degree of importance of 
each experience to student teachers and/or 
the emphasis it deserves in the student- 
teaching program or the special-methods 
course. 

Great importance was attached to gen- 
eral experiences that: (1) provide for the 
teaching of subject matter; (2) involve 
classroom management and control; (3) 
provide a better understanding of the total 
school program; and (4) develop and 
strengthen desirable personal qualities. 

Great importance was attached to sub- 
ject-matter experiences that: (1) require 
careful preliminary planning; (2) assure 
a thorough knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter; (3) assure having class time well 
planned; (4) stimulate interest in the 
subject; (5) recognize and provide for 
individual differences; (6) provide for 
evaluation and remedial teaching; and (7) 
involve testing and grading. 

The weighted lists of experiences should 
be helpful to persons responsible for as- 
signing students to student teaching, to 
teachers of special methods classes, to co- 
ordinators of student teachers, and to su- 
pervising high-school business teachers. 

Copies of the lists of ranked experiences 
may be obtained from the writer. 


A STUDY OF THE INTEREST PATTERNS 
OF MEN BUSINESS TEACHERS IN 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 

University of California, Los Angeles 
by ROBERT V. BACON 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Los Angeles, California 


This study was directed toward the dis- 
covery and analysis of the interests of men 
business teachers in public secondary 
schools. A criterion group of 323 men 
business teachers from seven western states 
participated in this study by completing 
the Strong Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory. To qualify for participation, each 
member of the criterion group had to (1) 


be male, (2) be 60 years of age or younger, 
(3) have completed at least a bachelor’s 
degree, (4) have completed at least 30 col- 
lege semester units in business subjects, 
(5) have been employed for three or more 
years in the same schoool system, (6) be 
currently teaching or supervising business 
education during two-thirds of his assigned 
hours, and (7) be satisfied with the se- 
lection of business teaching as a career. 

A scale or profile of interests was de- 
veloped by comparing the 323 responses 
with those of Strong’s men-in-general 
group. The 323 answer shee.s were then 
scored on the new scale, and norms for 
business teachers on the business-teacher 
scale were established. 

Validity of the new scale was expressed 
in terms of its ability to differentiate the 
scores of men business teachers on the 
business-teacher scale from their scores 
on the scales of eight specific occupations 
and five occupational groups. 

Findings indicate that men 
teachers do have a pattern of interests 
that is peculiar to the occupation. “T” 
ratios, which ranged from a low of 4.529 
to a high of 29.619, were large enough 
to indicate that. the difference in mean 
scores was significant at less than the 1% 
level. There was high overlapping of rat- 
ings with closely related occupations and 
little overlapping with dissimilar occupa- 
tions. Correlation of scores was high 
(+.75) with similar occupations, and low 
(—.54) with dissimilar occupations. The 
reliability coefficient as measured by the 
odd-even technique was .83. It was dis- 
covered, however, that there were no sig- 
nificant differences in the interests of men 
business teachers on the junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college level. 


business 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SECRE- 
TARIAL PROGRAMS OF STUDIES IN 
CONNECTICUT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF MEDIUM-SIZED ENROLLMENTS .. . 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Connecticut 


by MARIE M. STEWART 
Stonington High School 
Stonington, Connecticut 


With the help of a jury of business 
education specialists, a statement of sound 
principles and practices for secretarial pro- 
grams of studies was developed. Current 
practices used in the schools studied were 
ascertained by visiting the schools and 
checking practices against the established 
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statement. Data concerning current prac- 
tices were then analyzed in terms of the 
judgments of the jury. 

In four areas of secretarial programs of 
studies—English, shorthand and transcrip- 
tion, office equipment, and interpersonal re- 
lationships—there was close agreement be- 
tween practices employed in the schools 
and those recommended by members of the 
jury. The routine clerical duties area was 
not so strongly developed in the schools 
as was recommended by specialists in busi- 
ness education. In many cases, failure to 
use some of the practices was due to lack 
of opportunities, facilities, and equipment, 
rather than to disagreement with the think- 
ing of the jury. 

The outstanding contribution of this 
study to the improvement of teaching is 
the validated statement of principles and 
practices pertaining to secretarial programs 
of studies. Five major areas of secretarial 
programs—English, shorthand and _tran- 
scription, office equipment, routine clerical 
duties, and interpersonal relationships—are 
defined and fully implemented. The study 
can be used to evaluate or to revise exist- 
ing secretarial programs of studies or to 
help set up such programs in newly-con- 
structed schools. Principles and practices 
developed in this study can be used by 
teachers of secretarial studies as authority 
for obtaining more adequate equipment and 
facilities and for requesting more adequate 
instructional materials and supplies needed 
to provide the best possible secretarial pro- 
grams of studies for their schools. 


A STUDY OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
RECORDS AT EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE 
AS RELATED TO PREDICTION IN 
ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING ... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Minnesota 
by TORA M. LARSEN 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


The grade earned in the first quarter of 
principles of accounting at East Carolina 
College had a high predictive power as to 
future accounting achievement. Over one- 
third enrolled the first time earned unsatis- 
factory grades. The mean achievement of 
the sexes in elementary accounting was not 
significantly different ; the mean. grade of 
those enrolled the first time was signifi- 
cantly different from that of the repeaters. 

Prior instruction in bookkeeping was 
more closely related to the achievement of 
men than of women, The women’s mean 
high-school average, first quarter quality 
point ratio, and freshman composition 
grades were significantly higher than the 
men’s. The men’s ACE—Q-score was signi- 
ficantly higher than the women’s. The high- 
school average, freshman composition 
grade, ACE—Q-score, Speed of Compre- 
hension and Level of Comprehension 
scores of the Cooperative Reading Com- 
prehension test were not significant pre- 
dictors for either sex. 

The predictor factors carried different 
relative weights for the sexes, Prior book- 
keeping instruction, business mathematics 
grade, and the ACE—Q-Score carried 
greater relative weight for the men. First 
quarter quality point ratio, Reading Com- 
prehension score, and introduction to busi- 
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ness grade carried relative weight for the 
women, Cooperative College Mathematics 
Pre-test score was a significant predictor 
for the women, but not for the men. Ele- 
mentary accounting achievement of both 
sexes was predicted with approximately 
the same degree of accuracy. Elementary 
accounting grades were predicted with 
slightly greater accuracy from the school 
record data than from the test record data. 

The foregoing conclusions were the result 
of an analysis of the personnel records 
at the college with the specific purpose of 
determining the factors that are significant 
predictors of achievement in the first quar- 
ter of principles of accounting. 
conduct of the research, four multiple- 
regression equations were developed—two 
for each sex, one from past school record 
data, the other from freshmen placement 
test scores. 


A STUDY OF OFFICE AUTOMATION 
AND THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF PROGRAMMERS FOR 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

University of Southern California 
by LEON R. HAY 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 


To learn the kind of education and levels 
of skills required for programming tasks 
that would be of value to vocational coun- 
selors and that would assist educators in 
curriculum improvement and development, 
attitudes and opinions on electronic data 
processing were gathered from representa- 
tives of companies using or contemplating 
the use of high-speed computer and aux- 
iliary equipment. 


In the | 


The findings were constructed in such a | 


manner as to present a “profile” of job 
functions and qualifications for a program- 
mer. The profile was drawn to show the 
general requirements and to provide infor- 
mation for colleges and universities in 
keeping their business programs and guid- 
ance services geared to business require- 
ments in the light of new skills, knowl- 
edges, and aptitudes required of personnel 
in electronic data processing systems. 
The need for programmers is becoming 
great enough to warrant the inclusion of 
an introductory course in programming of 


computers in the college business cur- | 


riculum. Vocational guidance, advisory, and 
testing services in colleges and universities 
should be extended to include the computer 
field. 

Recognizing the possibility that academic 
deficiencies might stem from qualitative as 
well as quantitative factors, the policies of 
colleges and universities should be designed 


to insure a high-quality level of instruction | 
in mathematics and report writing. A more | 


thorough background in mathematics should 
be required of accounting students to meet 
the problems of correlating accounting pro- 
cedures with mathematical programming 
of the computer. 

Educators responsible for the business 


curriculum should maintain liaison with | 


computer manufacturers and industry to 
keep informed of demands that may be 
placed upon them by employing concerns 
for personnel and for suggested improve- 
ment in curriculum and instruction. 








BOOKKEEPING 
PRINCIPLES 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, A. G. Lins, 
and F. H. Elwell. The newest high 
school textbook in double-entry book- 
keeping. It employs the cash approach, 
and is supplemented by a Workbook, 
two Practice Sets, and a Teacher’s 
Manual. Examination copy on request. 
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The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the business 
world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves 
costs. 

@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write te: 
Linton Publishing Co 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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Leslie Whale Heads Award Committee 


Leslie J. Whale, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan, has been elected 
Chairman of the John Robert Gregg 
Award Administrative Committee for 
1959, it was announced recently by Mar- 
garet H. Ely, 1958 Chairman. Other 
members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee are: William M. _ Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Dorothy L. Travis, Central 
High School, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; Milo Kirkpatrick, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Doris H. Crank, DeKalb Junior High 
School, DeKalb, Illinois; and F. Ken- 
drick Bangs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “in order to stimu- 
late, encourage, and reward outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
business education,” and nominations 
may be made by any individual inter- 
ested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1958 Award was 
Jessie Graham, former Supervisor of 
Business Education in Los Angeles and 
until recently on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Other 
recipients were Frederick G. Nichols, 
Paul S. Lomax, D. D. Lessenberry, EI- 
vin S. Eyster, and Hamden L. Forkner, 
Sr. 

Those who wish to make nominations 
should write for an official nomination 
blank to Mr. Leslie J. Whale, Board of 
Education, 467 West Hancock Street, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. Recipients are se- 
lected by an independent Board of Sel- 
ection comprised of six business educa- 
tors. The final date on which nomina- 
tions for the 1959 Award may be re- 
ceived to be considered is July 31, 1959, 


Clinton Compher Honored by NOMA 


Clinton Compher, New Brunswick 
Senior High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, was presented the “Business Teach- 
er of the Year” Award by the Newark 
Chapter, National Office Management 
Association at its recent Education Night 
meeting. 

The chapter instituted the annual 
award in 1956 when the recipient was 
Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark. Other award winners have been 
Harold Jellinek, Weequahic High 
School, Newark and Emma Audesirk, 
Northern Valley Regional High School, 
Demarest, New Jersey. A certificate of 
commendation and a cash award are 
given to foster interest in the work of 
business educators in the public schools. 


MARCH, 1959 


Secretaries Week 


Secretaries Week, sponsored by the 
National Secretaries Association, will be 
April 19 to 25. April 22 will be Secre- 
taries Day. Activities will include educa- 
tion and self-improvement programs by 
chapters of the Association. Among 
these are secretarial workshops that fea- 
ture speakers from business education 
and the secretarial field. Chapter mem- 
bers will give career day talks in various 
schools. 

The non-profit National Secretaries 
Association, the world’s largest associ- 
ation for business women in one profes- 
sion, added Secretaries Week to its an- 
nual activities in 1952. Reflecting the 
organization’s professional standards, 
the week immediately acquired educa- 
tional significance. Its programs have 
resulted in an exchange of ideas and 
information among businessmen, educa- 
tors and secretaries which is contribut- 
ing to greater office efficiency. 


UBEA and DPE Sponsor 
Policies Commission for 
Business and Economic Education 


A Policies Commission for Business and 
Economic Education has been formed by 
representatives of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association and Delta Pi Epsilon. 
Although the Commission is sponsored by 
these two groups, it is not involved in any 
way with the work of the sponsoring 
organizations. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
redefine the important role of business 
education in our total educational program ; 
to develop recommendations for achieving 
that goal; and to publish and disseminate 
from time to time statements of proposed 
policy regarding the conduct of business 
education in the United States. 

The Commission is an autonomous body 
in that it will study the publications that 
speak for business teachers everywhere, 
and, further, in that it will not be required 
to seek formal approval of the sponsoring 
bodies. 

The first meeting of the Commission was 
held in Chicago on February 10 and 11, for 
the purpose of formulating a program of 
action. The Commission will welcome prob- 
lems sent to it by teachers and businessmen 
for its consideration. Only if there is wide 
participation on the part of many, and only 
if all join in helping the Commission deal 
with important problems, will it succeed in 
improving business and economic education. 

Eight persons have been appointed to the 
Commission. These eight persons are to 
select four more members from education 
or business. The present members are: 
Joseph DeBrum, San Francsico State Col- 


lege, San Francisco, California; Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Hamden L. Forkner, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; J. Marshall Hanna, 
The Ohio State University, Columbnas, 
Ohio; Herbert A. Tonne, New York Uni-. 
versity, New York, New York; Dorothy 
Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee; Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

The presidents and executive secretaries 
of the sponsoring bodies will serve as ex 
officio members of the Commission. They 
are: Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, president 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion; Hollis Guy, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary of the United Business Education As- 
sociation; Dorothy Veon, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania, president of Delta Pi Epsilon; 
Ruth Anderson, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas, executive secretary of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Dr. Forkner is currently serving as tem- 
porary chairman. 


Underwood Awards Program 


This spring outstanding business edu- 
cation students in high schools and pri- 
vate business schools will receive pub- 
lic recognition of their achievements in 
a program of annual awards recently 
established by Underwood Corporation. 
The Underwood Awards Program was 
instituted to recognize superior student 
achievement and to focus interest and 
attention on the importance of business 
education. 

All high schools and private business 
schools in the United States have been 
invited to participate in the awards pro- 
gram. An Award of Merit, in the form 
of a personally inscribed certificate, at- 
tractively bound, will be presented at 
commencement by each school to its 
outstanding business education student. 
An engraved medallion will be presented 
to the best typist of the year in each 
school. 

Selection of students to receive these 
awards will be made by business educa- 
tion teachers and school officials, using 
selection techniques determined locally. 
Schools have been requested to make 
applications for participation in the 
awards program at the local Underwood 
office prior to April 1, 1959. If the local 
representative is not known, business 
teachers and administrators have been 
requested to write to Robert J. Ruegg, 


' Manager, Business Education Division, 


Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

In addition to the awards, Underwood 
Corporation’s Business Education Divi- 
sion is supplying participating schools 
with bulletin board posters, instructions 
and other material to simulate student 
interest in the program. 


(More news on next page) 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS .. Now Available 


SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS 
Second Edition 
By Ernest and DaVall 


An authentic approach to salesmanship based on selling 
techniques described in actual sales manuals from 
leading sales organizations, Covers the nature of sell- 
ing, the sales personality, the techniques of selling, 
and the salesman’s responsibilities. Provides many 
directed student activities and realistic sales case- 
problems. Emphasis on personal selling. Modern illus- 
trations. Available with Workbook, Teacher’s Manual 


and Key. 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
Second Edition 
By Wilhelms and Heimer! 


Designed for courses in consumer economics, con- 
sumer information, and consumer education. Written 
for the Consumer Education Study sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prinicipals. 
Shows the student how to build useful skills in buying, 
managing his finances, increasing his resources, and 
protecting his legal interests. Provides an understand- 
ing of the fundamental economy and government as it 
affects the student’s own economic life. Available with 
Workbook, Teacher’s Manual and Key, Text-film. 


PERSONAL TYPING 

Second Edition 
By Lloyd and Hosler 
Ideal text for one-semester courses in personal-use typ- 
ing. Includes test and grading plans. Almost wholly 
facsimile. Organization so explicit that minimum of 
teacher supervision is required. Features at-the-machine 
composition practice. 75 lessons, 128 pp., top bound, 
hard cover. 


HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR 
AND THE COMPTOMETER 
Fourth Edition 
By James R. Meehan 


New Fourth Edition text for office-machines courses. 
Designed to give complete instruction and exercises 
for operating key-driven calculators as manufactured 
by Burroughs, Plus, and Comptometer. Teaches the 
four fundamental machine operations. Stresses the 
skill development of sound touch-operation techniques. 
Bright and lively with cartoon drawings and modern 
photographs. Includes “practice set” type problems, 
review problems, and comprehensive tests. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 

















ORGANIZATIONS 





The regional meetings scheduled for 
the American Business Writing Associ- 
ation are as follows: Southwestern, Gal- 
veston, Texas, March 28; Southeastern, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, April 18 or 25 
(tentative); Eastern, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, April 25; Midwestern, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, May 2. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Business Education 
Association, to be held in the Dennis 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
March 31, April 1, and April 2. Brother 
J. ‘Alfred, F.S.C., Christian Brothers 
College, Memphis, Tennessee, is national 
president of the association. Sister Irene 
de Lourdes, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, is national vice-president of the 
group. 


Delegates from the Eastern Region of 
UBEA met recently in New York City 
for their semiannual session of the Gov- 
erning Board. Those in attendance in- 
cluded Anna Eckersley, Connecticut; 
DeWayne Cuthbertson, District of Co- 
lumbia; James Brown, Maryland; Bruce 
Jeffery, Massachusetts; Martha Le- 
febvre, New Hampshire; Milton C. . 
Olson, New York; and Eastern Region 
National Council Members Louis C. 
Nanassy, New Jersey; Lucy D. Medei- 
ros, Rhode Island; and Walter Brower, 
New Jersey. Hollis Guy, Executive Di- 
rector of UBEA, was also in attendance. 
Dr. Nanassy presided. 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi, the na- 
tional fraternity in business education, 
was installed at Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, Georgia, on Monday, 
December 8, 1958. Audrey Dempsey, 
East Carolina College, Greensville, 
North Carolina, past National Presi- 
dent, was the installing officer in a serv- 
ice for fourteen charter members, in- 
cluding the sponsor of the chapter, S. L. 
Toumey. Dr. Toumey is chairman of 
the Business Education Division. 


Dean C. Sweetland, Cecil’s Business 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
president of the Southeastern Business 
College Association, sends word that all 
details of the program for the coming 
meeting of this group are now complete. 
Meetings will be held April 17 and 18 
in the New Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida. Dean James E. Gates, 
of the University of Georgia, will be in 
charge of a Brain Storming Session on 
the first morning of the convention. The 
banquet speaker for that evening will be 
J. Lewis Powell, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Sheff will address the Saturday 
morning meeting on “Building Private 
Business College Tradition”. R. D. 
Cooper, South-Western” Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will speak 
at the typewriting clini¢ for teachers. 
He will also speak at the Saturday 
luncheon. 
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People in the News 
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Bangs—Heads Mountain-Plains BEA 
Blanford—Pi Omega Pi President 
Boling—President of CCTA 
Corcoran—Heads Tri-State Assoc. 
Dickerson—President of SBEA 
Flynn—NADET Head 
Graham—Recipient of Gregg Award 
Griffin—ABWA President 
Hogadone—Heads ACRA 

Kessel—DPE Award Winner 
Norton—President AACC 
Ruegg—Heads Underwood Bus. Ed. Dept. 
Shotwell—NASBE Head 
Slaughter—Recipient of NACBS Award 
Waldeck—Head of NASSDE 


Winter—AACSB President 














CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 





A series of five simultaneous work- 
shops are being planned for Colorado 
State College, Greeley, this June. The 
workshops will begin Monday, June 15, 
and will end Thursday, June 25. 

Alan C. Lloyd will conduct a type- 
writing clinic June 22 and 23, and Ham- 
den L. Forkner will speak to those par- 
ticipating in all five of the workshops on 
June 15. Dr. Forkner will have primary 
responsibility for the teaching of Post 
High School Business Education, a 
course that will be open only to doc- 
toral candidates. 

In addition to Post High School Busi- 
ness Education, there will be four other 
workshops: Colorado Business and In- 
dustry, Equipment for Machines for 
Business Classes, Evaluation of Free 
and Inexpensive. Materials, and Tech- 
niques of Teaching Salesmanship. For 
further information, write to Kenneth 
J. Hansen, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


A Work Conference on the Resources 
of the Financial World for the Teacher 
will be offered from July 27 to August 
14, 1959 by the Business Education De- 
partment at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The course provides the 
classroom teacher an opportunity to 
learn about the financial world and to 
study and evaluate the teaching-learning 
practices in this area of basic business 
education. The course is being offered 
in collaboration with the New York 
Stock Exchange. For further informa- 
tion write to Lawrence W. Erickson, 
Box 604, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 





1959 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Mon., June 8 to |Mon., June 29 to |Mon., Aug. 10 to 
Fri., June 26 Fri., August 7 | Tues., Sept. 15 
Registration Registration Registration 
Fri., June 5 Fri., June 26 Fri., August 7 


9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. [9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 19 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Sat., June 27 
9 a.m.-11 a.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, 
Music, Art, — History, and Social 
elfare. 


For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Saturday: 9 a.m. to 13 Noon 
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The Business Education Department 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity is offering two one-week work con- 
ferences from June 29 through July 3. 
“Frontier Ideas for the Teaching of 
Business Subjects” in secondary schools 
is the topic of one conference. “Current 
Economic Problems” is the topic of the 
second work conference. For further in- 
formation write to Lawrence W. Erick- 
son, Box 604, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


Ferris State Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan will become the state center 
for the State of Michigan for the Michi- 
gan Educational Secretaries Workshop, 
which will be held the first week in 
August. The dates are August 3 through 
August 7. The workshop covers the 
entire state of Michigan and includes 
educational secretaries, superintendents, 
principals, state college and university 
educational administrators and any other 
secretary engaged by educational groups. 
John L. Pineault and David Goodman 
are co-chairmen of the conference and 
further information may be obtained 
from either of them. 


The second annual Office Machines 
Workshop will be held on the campus 
of the Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida from June 15 to July 3. 
The theme of the workshop is “Office 
Mechanization and Automation.” In con- 
nection with the office machines work- 
shop there will be an exhibit of office 
machines from June 18 through June 20. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to William A. Richards, Work- 
shop Director. 


The University of Illinois—IBEA 
Summer Conference is scheduled for 
July 13-14 and the four-week Workshop 
in Secretarial Subjects at the University 
of Illinois begins July 13. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Arnold 
C. Condon, D. K. H. Room 9, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Michigan State University is planning 
to hold a two-week workshop designed 
to give business teachers a chance to 
explore the content and methodology of 
three shorthand systems; namely, Brief- 
hand, Forkner, and Speedwriting. The 
workshop is scheduled for July 31- 
August 14. Approximately three days 
will be devoted to each of the systems, 
with distinguished visiting teachers serv- 
ing as lecturers and teachers. Workshop 
enrollees need no previous knowledge 
of any kind of shorthand. For further 
particulars write directly to Helen H. 
Green, Director of Workshop on AIl- 
phabetic Shorthand Systems, Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Office 
Administration, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 


University of Nevada, Reno has 
scheduled a workshop for June 8-19. 
Taking part in the workshop will be 
S. Joseph DeBrum, Marion M. Lamb, 
Fred Cook, Marion Wood and Robert 
J. Thompson. Further information may 
be obtained from Edward M. Vietti, 
College of Business Administration. 


The annual summer conference will 
be held at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg July 1 and 2. Paul S. 
Lomax and J. M. Hanna will be the 
principal consultants for this confer- 
ence. For further information, write to 
Harry Huffman, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 





SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AT THE 


University of North Dakota 
June 15 to August 8 


The summer graduate program in 
Business Education has been espe- 
cially designed to serve the prac- 
tical needs of business teachers 
through: 


e@ Nationally Prominent Visiting 


Professors in Business Educa- 
tion* 
@ World Institute on the Teaching 


of Shorthand (July 8, 9, and 10) 
© Special Graduate Classes: 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting 
Demonstration Class in 
Teaching of Typewriting 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand 
Practicum in Secretarial, Cleri- 
cal, and Office Practice 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Office Machines 
Demonstration Class in the 
Teaching of Office Machines 
Business Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools: Theories and 
Practices 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping 
Introduction to Research in Busi- 
ness Education 
Seminar in Business Education 
Business Education in the Post- 
Secondary School 
Research in Business Education 
@ Special Lecture Series by Na- 
tionally Prominent Business Edu- 
cators 
e M.A., M.S, M.Ed., Ph.D., Pro- 
grams in Business Education 


the 


*In addition to regular staff members, Dr. 
James Meehan of Hunter College and Dr. 
Jesse Graham of the University of Southern 
California will serve as visiting professors 
for the eight week session. 


For additional information write to: Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Universi of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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CASES IN MARKETING, Second Edition, 
by Lawrence C, Lockley and Charles 
J. Dirksen, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 328 pp., 1959. $4.95. 


The first pages of this text discuss mar- 
keting as an economic activity. The next 
chapter explains and illustrates the use of 
the case method in subject matter presenta- 
tion. Beginning with chapter three, “The 
Nature of Marketing” only cases are used 
to present the subject —101 cases in all. 
Topics covered include —the consumer ; 
marketing institutions ; channel of distribu- 
tion for consumer goods and for industrial 
goods; pricing; product planning for dis- 
tributors, dealers, and manufacturers; sales 
organization; personal selling; integration 


_of methods of sales promotion ; public regu- 


lation of marketing; and international mar- 
keting. An index table and a cross refer- 
ence table are also included. 

Emphasis on retailing is lessened in this 
edition and the latest developments in 
such marketing areas as product planning, 
personal selling, and the uses of television 
are covered in detail. 

The cases average about five pages per 
case as all extraneous information has been 
deleted. Basic marketing principles are 
crystallized through study of specific prob- 
lem cases which have been based on actual 
business problems solved by marketing ex- 
ecutives. Each case closes with a set of 
guide questions provided for assistance in 
its solution. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS, Principles and 
Problems, Second Edition, by Fred T. 
Wilhelms and Ramon P. Heimerl, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 544 
pp., 1959. $4.48. 


The first edition as well as the second 
edition of Consumer Economics was 
written for the Consumer Education 
Study sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals. 
The philosophy, approach, objectives, 
and scope of the first edition have been 
retained in the revision as has also the 
simple language and easy-going style. 

However, the book has been reorgan- 
ized into units and chapters for more 
convenient presentation as follows: the 
consumer, money, credit, good buyman- 
ship, insurance, housing, law and the 
consumer, health, investments. The stu- 
dent is shown how to build useful skills 
in buying, managing his finances, in- 
creasing his resources, and protecting 
his legal interests. The book also helps 
the student to understand the funda- 
mental economy in which he lives, and 
study government as it affects his own 
economic life. 

All facts have been brought up to date 
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and new charts and illustrations have 
been added. New material is included 
throughout the book and entirely new 
sections on housing and legal problems 
have been added. The book both begins 
and ends on a personal note—budgeting 
at the beginning and investment at the 
end. 

Each unit is introduced with a story 
and every chapter within the unit con- 
cludes with questions for checking the 
reading and consumer problems and 
projects. Also, at the end of each chap- 
ter a vocabulary list is supplied. Within 
each chapter are sections titled “For You 
to Do” and “For You to Think About.” 
The student is made conscious, there- 
fore, of the various elements included in 
each of the chapters which should help 
him to read and study in an organized 
manner, and the teacher is constantly 
provided with suggestions for activity 
for the capable student. Supporting ma- 
terials to supplement the text include a 
Workbook, a Teacher’s Manual and Key, 
and a Text-film. 


ECONOMIC FORECASTING, by V. Lewis 
Bassie, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 702 pp., 1958. $8.75. 


This book is not designed to teach 
elementary economics and_ statistics al- 
though it does review some aspects of 
those subjects with the dual purpose of 
describing their basic logic and of present- 
ing a minimum background to make the 
main topic understandable to the untrained 
reader. 

A good part of the volume deals with 
sources of information and rules of re- 
search procedure which must be learned in 
order to understand the job of the business 
analyst. 

Adopting the dynamic approach of busi- 
ness forecasting, the relevant findings of 
the most recent research in the field of 
economic relations and behavior are applied. 
The theory of business fluctuations have 
been recast in terms of the forces making 
economic change. In treating the stock-flow 
relationships governing rates of private 
capital formation, the book deals with a 
new major branch of theory. Through fur- 
ther research on the consumption function, 
the book extends the theory of consumer 
behavior. Completely new material is pre- 
sented on 
checks. 

The above paragraph lists the highlights 
of this text, but a word should also be said 
about the appendixes which include hitherto 
unpublished technical material — interpola- 
tion formulas for the adjustment of index 
numbers, the nature of inventory cycles, 
factors affecting residential construction, 
and investment in plant and equipment. 


.improvement of 


integration and _ consistency , 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES, 
Third Edition, by Irol Whitmore Baisley 
and S. J. Wanous, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 249 pp., 
1958, $3.36, 


This book is planned for use in a final 
course aiming for workable job-competence 
in transcription skill. 

New features in the third edition include 
a second color—used for emphasis; theory 
review exercises; summary exercises pro- 
viding a review of rules of word usage, 
punctuation, and grammar previously 
studied; early transcription from students’ 
notes; instructional aids—streamlined di- 
rections, better letter-placement table, bet- 
ter word count; better illustrations; and a 
summary of principles of theory and a list- 
ing of brief forms. 

The teachers’ manual is furnished free 
with adoption of the text. 


GENERAL BUSINESS FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW, by John W. Aberie, 
Theodore J. Sielaff, and Forrest L. 
Mayer, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
— Inc., 467 pp., 1959. 
3.60, 


Fourteen units, each subdivided into re- 
lated parts, make up this text which may 
be used as a basic text in any junior or 
senior high school course in general busi- 
ness. A narrative style is used to dramatize 
business information and vocabulary is 
geared to the ninth and tenth grades, Ex- 
periences, common to teen-agers, are used 
to introduce each unit. 

Objectives listed in the preface include 
development of a clear and realistic picture 
of business in a democratic society; an 
understanding of the interrelationships of 
business and citizen and community affairs ; 
consumer knowledge; 
recognition of the attitudes necessary for 
dealing with business problems in changing 
social and economic environments ; occupa- 
tional intelligence; and attitudes of good 
citizenship. 

Supplementary books include “Activities” 
Books I and II; Teacher’s key to “Ac- 
tivities”; Unit Tests; Teacher’s Key to 
Unit Tests; Teacher’s Manual and Key to 
text. 


WORD DIVISION MANUAL, by J. E. 
Silverthorn, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 109 pp., 1958. 
$1.52. 


This book is intended to serve the typist, 
the transcriber, and also the researcher. 

Part I consists of a Basic Word List, 
selected from over 11,000 words tabulated 
by the author for his doctoral dissertation. 
Part II is a High Frequency Word List 
of 4,949 words from the basic list, words 
occurring most frequently in the business 
writing from which the tabulations were 
made. This list will be of special interest 
and help to others studying word usage or 
preparing teaching aids based on word 
usage. In the frequency list, the words are 
arranged in 100-word groups according to 
frequency. 

The basic list is arranged alphabetically 
and each word shows proper division ac 
cording to Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, unabridged. 
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What has she GOT 
that / havent gor? 





“Fran” was so ,.. 
popular at the lake last 
summer, And one day 
I found out why— 








Her typing was cleaner 
when she bought an 
ERASERSTIK— Only 
then could she ‘erase 
without a trace’. Next 
came a raise—A new 
summer wardrobe— 
and even more 
important —a new 
self confidence! 






RASER 


So I’m heading 
RIGHT QUICK 


for 
| SRasERSTK 


nN FABER CASTELL Penci! 
N. J 





A.V 


Newark 3 


Which point do you prefer? 
Sharp, Medium or 

Average, Thin or Blunt. 
ERASERSTIK gives you 


: 
es 





; ' 
your choice. Point with a = | 
mechanical or hand pencil & J 
sharpener. — 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 248 


FINDING INTEREST 
A STUDY IN OBSOLETE BUSINESS PRACTICE 
Harry Lewis 


Department of Mathematics 
East Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


THE class was deeply involved in the 
mental gymnastics necessary for finding 
the interest on a debt when he walked into 
the room to seek some inconsequential in- 
formation about a disciplinary case. He, 
the vice principal, had at one time taught 
business arithmetic hence, as a_ polite 
gesture, I handed him the text opened to 
the topic under consideration. As he 
thumbed the pages, I pointed out that the 
class had originally been taught to find 
the cost of borrowing money through the 
application of the interest formula, now, 
however, they were finding this same 
charge with the use of tables. “And when 
are you going to show them the ‘6% for 
60-day’ method?” “Never!” Were he a 
weaker man, I’m certain the shock of my 
reply might have caused him to tremble. 
As it was, he blanched perceptibly—“But 
I used to enjoy teaching this method. It 
was so simple to present.” With this he 
turned abruptly to the class, “What is the 
interest on $268 for 45 days at 4% interest 
rate?” The silence that followed was op- 
pressive. Pencils continued to churn out the 
answers to the problems of their immediate 
concern—the test. “What is the interest on 
$268 for 45 days at 4% interest rate?” he 
repeated. And again nothing broke the 
silence but the squeaking of desks and the 
scratching of a dime store pen. “$1.34!” 
he said as he triumphantly strode out of 
the room. 

Among the many antiquated topics in 
business mathematics that we foist on an 
unsuspecting multitude of commercial 
students, the “6% for 60-day method” of 
computing interest rears its ugly head 
as a member of the avantgarde. We proud- 
ly present our students with a neat little 
trick for finding interest on a debt only to 
point out later—in hushed undertone— 
that this method can be applied only under 
special circumstances. Yes, very, very spe- 
cial circumstances. In fact so special that 
they rarely, if ever, occur in actual busi- 
ness transactions. To lend an aura of dig- 
nity to the “6% method”, we frequently re- 
fer to it as the “bankers 6% method” as 
though this way of computing interest was 
in common practice among our nation’s 
financial advisers. There is little likeli- 
hood that these men have even a speaking 
acquaintance with its name no less its ap- 
plication. 

In a number of European nations stu- 
dents are deliberately taught a great many 
“short cuts” in arithmetical computation. 
Thus, the product of two 2 digit numbers 


.such as 63 and 67—where the ten’s digit 


in each is the same while the unit’s digits 
add to 10—can instantly be found; or, the 
product of two 2 digit numbers that are in 
the immediate neighborhood of 100 can also 
be determined almost instantaneously. 
These are gimmicks, and as such, applica- 
tion of a knowledge of them would seldom 
arise in the lifetime of John Doe. On the 
rare occasions when he may be faced with 


them it is highly improbable that he would 
recall the “short cut”. In view of these 
limitations, autherities in the teaching of 
elementary arithmetic in the United States 
feel that presenting the fundamental oper- 
ations as a conglomeration of special de- 
vices that have narrow effectiveness is 
highly unwise. Yet, in the teaching of busi- 
ness arithmetic we pay homage—and at 
least two weeks’ class time—to a special 
device for finding interest that is used no- 
where in industry and equally as frequently 
in personal application. 

Then why do we persist in trying to 
breath life into a body of information that 
has been in rigor mortis for several gen- 
erations? Perhaps the answer lies in the 
vice principal’s comment, “I liked to teach 
it and the students seemed to learn it quite 
readily.” I dare say that there are many 
things that we would enjoy teaching, use- 
less though they are, and perhaps our 
students, too, may very well enjoy learning 
them. Were our life expectancy infinite and 
our students’ desire for knowledge in- 
satiable, this might be a laudable approach 


_ to determining the content of any course of 


study. Since neither is true, however, it is 
necessary for us to select among pertinent 
areas of information those that would be 
most valuable ‘to our students. Needless to 
say, the tattered remains of “6% for 60- 
days” should be relegated to the cubicle 
reserved for such important educational 
topics of the past as finding the cube root 
of a number or learning demonstrative 
geometry in the original Greek. 

We are now faced with the problem of 
filling the cavity after the painful extrac- 
tion. Why not teach our students how to 
compute the cost of borrowing money as a 
banker would do—by the use of tables! 
The objection most often raised to this is 
that tables are not always available when 
the need for finding interest arises. We 
teach our students machine operation and 
yet they do not always have a calculator 
at hand when computation is necessary. At 
these times, we would expect them to apply 
the algorisms they were taught during eight 
long years of elementary education. Simi- 
larly, at a time when interest tables are 
not at hand, they could apply the interest 
formula to compute the cost of borrowing 
money. No, the traditional way of finding 
interest should not be overlooked, only the 
“banker’s (?) 6% method”. Thus, as a 
consumer, our embryo adult could rely on 
the formula, or, as an employee in an 
office where finding interest is part of his 
daily task, he would determine this charge 
by using tables in the manner he had been 
taught in the business mathematics class. 
This, to me, should be the current ap- 
proach to teaching the computation of in- 
terest. 

ed I wonder how deep the silence 
would have been had a student asked the 
vice principal to find the interest for 46 
days? 
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FILING SIMPLIFIED cctl accent ou 
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Ae’ 
with SMEAD’S TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 
1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 


2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 


3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 


4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


5. Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction 


ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 
1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 





3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 
4. And with an operating cost as little as 10c per pupil! 


Copyright 1955 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + Hastings, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Send us... “Smead Classroom Instructional Units Nome__ 

No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. School 

Send us... instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer sta RE a: ee 

at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. Oe eae aa ti 


Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 


(_] check here. City Zone SRE ee 














““WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS 
OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES" 


‘Sationals save vs $275,700 a year... 


return 64% annually on investment.” 
—THE HEARST CORPORATION, New York 


“Due to the vast amount of accounting work 
entailed in the publication of newspapers and 
magazines, we require a high-speed, modern 
accounting system. National Accounting Ma- 
chines meet this need. 

“We purchased our first National 27 years 
ago. We have now invested $430,909 in 
Nationals. We estimate they save us about 
64% annually on our investment. 

“Our Nationals not only save time directly, 
but have effected additional savings through 
ease of operator training, improved opera- 
tor morale, reduced operator turn-over, and 


on-time statistical information we require. 
“We use our Nationals for accounts pay- 
able, accounts receivable, payroll, social se- 
curity reports, general ledger, as well as 
other accounting reports. 

“The versatility and dependable service made 
it possible for us to extend our use of 
Nationals as time went on and new models 
were developed.” 


G. O. MARKUSON, 
Vice President & Treasurer The Hearst Corporation 


In any business, National machines will pay for themselves with the money they 
save, then continve savings as annual profit. Your nearby National man will 
show how much you can save. (See the yellow pages in your phone book.) 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





Publications of 
THE HEARST CORPORATION 
and its subsidiaries 


Albany Times-Union Milwaukee Sentinel 
Baltimore News-Post. New York 


Baltimore American 
Boston Record 
Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
los Angeles 
Examiner 
los Angeles 
Herald & Express 


Journal-American 
New York Mirror 
Pittsburgh 

Sun-Telegraph 
San Antonio Light 
Son Francisco 

Call-Bulletin 
San Francisco 

Examiner 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


SUNDAY SUPPLEMENTS: 


The American Weekly 
Puck: The Comic Weekly 


MAGAZINES: 


Good Housekeeping 
House Beautiful 
Harper's Bazoor 
Cosmopolitan 

Town & Country 
American Druggist 


Pictorial Review 
Pictorial Living 


Motor 

Motor Boating 
Sports Afield 
Popular Mechanics 
Science Digest 
Bride & Home 


New Medical Materia 

















